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JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
RESPECTPULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK IS LARGE, AND INCLUDES ALL 
THAT IN ITS SELECTION THEY HAVE AVUIDED EVERYTHING OF AN INFERIOR 


THAT THEY ARE DETERMINED TO ATTRACT PURCHASERS WITH LOW PRICES 
AND THEY INVITE A VISIT FROM ALL, WHETHER THEY DESIRE TO PURCHASE 
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THE JESUIT PIONEERS. THE 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
WILL ISSUE IN MAY, 

THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE SECOND OF A HISTORICAL SERIES COMMENCING WITH 
PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD, 


By Francis PARKMAN. 





CONTENTS: 

Native Tribes. Notre-Dame des Anges. Loyola and the Jesuits. 
Paulle Jeune. Le Jeune and the Hunters. The Huron Mission. | 
Brébeuf and his Associates. The Feast of the Dead. The Huron | 
andthe Jesuit. Character of the Canadian Jesuits, Persecution. | 
Priestand Pagan, The ‘Tobacco Nation; the Neutrals, Quebec 
andits Tenants. Devotees and Nuns, Villemarie de Montreal. | 
Ieane Jogues. The Iroquois; Breseani; De Noué. Villemarie. | 
Peace, ‘The Peace Broken, Another War. Priest and Puritan, 
4 Doomed Nation, The Huron Church. Ste, Marie. Antoine 
Daniel. Ruin of the Hurons. The Martyrs. The Sanctuary. 
Garnier; Chabanel. The Huron Mission Abandoned. The Last 
ofthe Hurone, The Destroyers, Failure of the Jesuits, Index, 


Just PubLisiiep, 








IRISH BRIGADE 


AND 


THE 


ITS CAMPAIGNS, 


i By CAPTAIN D, P, CONYNGILAM, 


AvtHon or Frank O'Donnent, SHenMan'a Manes THroven 


Thre Sour, Rre,, RTE, 


WM. McBORLEY & ©O., Publishers, 
O Barelay Street, New York, 


#7 Bouth Pourth Street, St, Lowi, 


1 Vol, large 196, Cloth, 9 ¥5, 


a A NEW PORT, 

4 G, W. GARLETON & CGO, 

! Wiit, PURLIAH TPHIB DA¥ 

ANARRATIVE PORM OF RARH CONCEPTION AND GRHAT 
POWER, ENTITLED 


THE VOTARY, 


Ry James D, Hewer?, 
1 yal, 1§mo, 125 pp., bound in fancy cloth, antique, price §1 50. 





For sale by all Booksellers, 


C. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
ee 


Private Instruction given in the Classics and English 
s 8, by a well qualified teacher, at moderate terms. Address 
StRUCTOR, 58 Weat Eighteenth Street. 








FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 
NEW YORK, A.D. 1867. 
Handel’s Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah”’ 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH 
(VARICK STREET, NEAR CANAL), 
On THursDAY EVENING, APRIL 25, 
Under the immediate auspices of 
THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF 
TRINITY PARISH. 
_ Futi OrcuEsTRA AND CHokvs OF ABOUT THREE HUNDRED 
PERFORMERS. 


The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 








PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS, 
MISS BRAINERD, MISS STERLING, AND MISS MATILDA | 
PHILLIPS, 
MR. PERRING AND MR. THOMAS, 


4 


AT THE ORGANS, 
W. H. WALTER, Mus. Doc., and A. H. MESSITER, 
Conpuctorn, JAMES PECH, Mus, Doc, Oxon. 


The Doers will be opened at 7, and the Oratorio commence at | 
Bo'clock, 


Members of Church Choire in New York and the vicinity, and 
All Ladies and Gentlemen familiag with the Chortiaee in the 
Meariah, are teepectfully invited to lend their aid in this per 
formance, | 

The Choria Rehenaraala will take place on the evenings of 
Theedays, the Yd and (ih, and Thureday, the tath of April, in the 
lurve round at the rear of St, John's Chapel, at 4 o'clock pre 
cinely 

A full reheareal, with orehestea and ehorua, on Wednesday 
Afternoon, the Mth of April, at do'elock, 


On the morning of the same day, it being 


The Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, 


THERA WILL BR 
A FULL CHORAL SERVICE IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
At 11 o'eloek, by the 
UNITED CHOIRS OF TRINITY PARISH, 
The Bermon by the Rey, the Meetor of the Parish, 


Tleketa for the Oratorio, One Dollar, To be had of the Bextons 
of the Parish, at Trinity Chueh, ahd at the Chapels of St) Pats, 
Bt. Juli, and Pelatty leu of Messrs. Appleton & Co., 449 Bread 
ways Putt & Amery, 6 Couper listitufe, the Chireh Bookstore, 
7H! Broadway) F W Cheisterh, e928 Braadway ) Bheldun & Co,, 
Hw) Broadway; d. ©. Hishton, Drtigaist, borer OF Twenty-Alth 
Bifeet ana Hund wat | ad Bherwik & Verhert, f1Y Beaadway 
beund Nook. Hrobhiyh—Pyle, Drigeist, euffer Of Filton aiid 
‘Lerrepoiit BEFeets, 

Rvaceved Jews, suitable far families, may he abtained af MF 
Andrew OFalg, Beaton of 8. John's, Variok Bireet, at the Cleray 
Office, 14 the Fe F of the buil@jng, from ii ie 4 a'elock daily gee 
Ten Hallars Hd upwards 6 tickets, hawevyer, Will be aela at 
the door on the night of the Oratorio 


d. F, YOUNG, b.0., 


Chairman of the Committee of Management. 


THE MOST CHARMING BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
FOR CHILDREN, 





Just PUBLISHED; 
THE 
HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF MEN 
AND ANIMALS, 


By Jean Macs, Translated from the French by Mrs, Gatty. 
First American edition, in 1 vol. 12mo, price $2, 
American News Company. 





ee... 
—————_— 





READY THIS WEEK : 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF MULLEN'S PORTRAIT OF 


ARTEMUS WARD 
(CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 


WiTH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHOICEST 
AND MOST COMICAL SUBJECTS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
Hvumorist, 


Imperial Carte de Visite size, and mounted on superfine board 
(size of board 8 x 10), with Lithographic Border in Tint. Price 50 


| cents. 


A Liberal Discount madc to the Trade. 
wanted. 
All Orders should be addresged to 


H. E. TUDOR, 
Box 1598, N. Y¥. ; 92 and 94 Grand St., N. Y. 


Agents and Canvaszers 


Any Public Library wishing a WEEKLY List OF NEW 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS Can receive the same by addressing LEE 
& SHEPARD, Publishers and Booksellers, Boston, Mass. 





In Press. 
NEW BOOKS FOR EASTER. 


The Children’s Treasury, A.L.O.B., . « « Price $090 
Rachel's Easter Offering, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . "0% 
The Emigrant’sa Queat, , ‘ ® ° ® ° e - 0 40 
The Triumph of Midian, A, L. O, B., 6 8 “1% 
The Holiday Chaplet, , ° ° . ° ’ e ” 0 90 


EASTER SONGS, ETC, 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


‘SERVICE AND TUNE BOOK FOR SUNDAY- 


SCHOOLS. 
Ny the Rev, A, B, Geopnten, 

Containa several new and very fine Kastan Canons, Price of 

book, 20 eenta, 

ALSO, FOR BALE, 
Christ ia Tisen, By Casonella, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 centa, 
fong te Jesus Wb For the Little Ones, . BY 
Nature's Alleluia, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ‘ “ 
The Homan Soldier, . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ #8 
The Mighty Men of Old, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i we 
The Praise of Women, 
Last and First, ‘ P i 


Hosanna for Palm Sunday, 

A Hymn for Palm paneer A 
Caryl for Aseetision Day 

arly Bve the Dawh of Morning, ‘ i ‘ ‘ 

Two Master Capala! Let the Bang he Begin, and Oh, 
Rois ahd Datightera, Let is Siig, Miusié by d, & 


Bong for aster, and A 


i 


hi 
‘ 


Addfesa ardera and Femittanees ta 


Ee. M. DUNGAN, Agent, 
703 Breadway, New York 


§ ana 18 COOPHR UNION, FOURTH AVENURB, 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, PRAVER-GOOKS 
iN GREAT VARIETY, 

INCLUDING MANY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 


Agency for the Publications of the Enatisn Society ror Pro- 
MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Also for JoserpH Masters & Sons, 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 














Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Henry SzpLey and Dorsgy GaRpNER, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New Yor 





The Round Table. 


[Apr. 1 13 1867 











GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
LONDON, 
AND 

416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST COMPLETED THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE POULTRY BOOK. 
By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 

A magnificent royal 8vo volume, containing thirty large and 
beautifully colored Plates, from Drawings by Harrison Weir, 
and numerous engravings on wood. 

In this magnificent work not only have the more ornamental 
Breeds been described with unusual accuracy, but great attention 
has been paid to the more practical details of profitable Poultry 
keeping. The most approved modes of fattening, as followed in 
England, and the methods adopted to produce the splendid fat 
Capons and Poulardes of the Paris Poultry Shows are described 
at length. 

No work so fully and profusely illustrated has ever before been 
published on the subject. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $9. 


& SONS, 


The publication of The Poultry Book will be followed by a new 
work, by the raite author, on 


PIGEONS, 
te he senipleted in eight Monthly Parts; the firet of whieh will | 
be ready in New York about the end of April, aud whieh will be | 
Hniform in eige, type, and etyle of illustration with The Poultry 
took it will be illustrated by A large number of beautifully 
eolored plates of all the chief varieties of Pigeons, and humerone | 
plain engravings, showing the heads and characteristic points of 
each breed, designed by llarrisan Weir, 

it will give practical designe for the construction of Dove Cots | 
and Pigeon Lofts, and will embrace the most minute details of | 
the characteristics not only of ail the breeds of high class Pigeons, | 
but also of every variety of Toys, 

Price per number, fifty cents, 

All orders for the work given through Booksellers should guar- 
antee that the complete work will be taken, and all orders sent 
direct to the Publishers must be accompanied by a remittance in | 
full for the eight pumbers, 





WORKS ON COOKERY, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Erc, 


The Manual of Domestic Economy ; including 
Directions for the Management of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, and the preparation and administration of domestic 
medicines, By J, H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted by a com- 
mittee of ladies, and illustrated with more than 200 wood 
engravings, Post 8vo, half bound, $5. 


Jarrin’s Itaiian Confectioner; 2 Complete Kconomy 
of Desserts, according to the most modern and approved 
practice, A new edition, illustrated with a steel portrait 
and drawings of various utensils, Feap 8vo, half bound, 
$1 60. 

Soyer’s Cookery for the People; Embracing an En 
tirely New Syatem of Plain Cookery and Domestic Kcon- 
omy. Feap Svo, boards, 40 cents, 

Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery ; Formed upon 
Principles of Eeonomy, and Adapted to the Use of Pri- 
vate Families, With numerous illustrations, Feap svo, 
boards, 40 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 


The Common Things of Every-day Life; A 
Book of Home Wisdom for Mothers and Daughters, By 
Anne Bowman, Feap 8vo, boards, 40 cents, 

Practical Housekeeping; on, Tue Duties or A Home 
Wire, By Mrs, Pedley, Feap Svo, cloth boards, 40 cents, 

Francatelli’s Cookery Book for the Working 
Classes. Fcap 8vo, cloth boards, 20 cents, 

The Cook's Own Book; A Manual of Cookery for the 
Kitchen and the Cottage, By Georgiana Hill. Feap 8vo, 
flexible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook Apples; in 4 hundred different ways of 
. dressing that fruit. By Georgiana Hill, Fcap 8vo, flexible 
cloth covers, price 20 cents, 


How to Cook Rabbits in One Hundred and 
Twenty-four Different Ways. By Georgiana 
Hili. Feap 8vo, flexible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 

How to Cook and Serve Eggs in One Hundred 
Different Ways, By Georgiana Hill, Feap 8yo, flex- 
ible cloth covers, price 20 cents, 

How to Cook and Dress Potatoes in One 
Hundred Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill, 
Feap svo, flexible cloth cover, price 20 cents. 


How to Cook Fish in One Hundred Different 
Ways. By Georgiana Hill, Feap 8vo, flexible cloth 
cover, price 20 cents, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST: 


Germany from the Baltic to the Adriatic; or, 
Prussia, Austria, and Venetia with reference to the late 
war. Ky Captain Spencer, Illustrated by numerous por- 
traits. Post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers and 








Autobiographers, Forming acollection of Memoirs 
By Charles Knight. 


and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons, 
Post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


Dr. Goethe’s Courtship: A Tale of Domestic Life, 


from the German, Square 8vo, cloth, price $1 50. 


The Journal of a London Playgoer from 
By Henry Morley, Professor of Eng- 
Feap 8vo, 


1851 to 1866. 
lish Literature in University College, London, 
cloth, $2. 


Men !I have Known. 


Literature during the last eighty years. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price $4. 


*,* Copies of any of the above will be sent by mail, postage 


paid, on receipt of the advertized prices. 


| $160. 


| aa exceedingly low price, considering the yery limited number of 


A series of Biographical Sketches 
of many of the leading Statesmen and Men of Science and 
Ky William Jerdan. 


A MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
ARCHZ/OLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE WORSHIP OF 
PRIAPUS, 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE MYSTIC THEOLOGY 
OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, Esq. 


A New Epition. 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED AN ESSAY ON THE WORSHIP OF THE 
GENERATIVE POWERS DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
Illustrated with 188 Engravings (many of which are full-page), 
from Ancient Gems, Coins, Medals, Bronzes, Sculpture, Egyptian 
Privately printed on heavy 
1 youl, 4to, half Roxburghe 


Figures, Ornaments, Monumests, etc. 
toned paper at the Chiswick Press, 
moroceo, gilt top, $45. 


The extreme rarity of the original edition of Payne Knight's 
éiiFiots essay on the Mystie Theolugy of the Anvients is well 
known to collectors, Copies having been recently sold as high as 


with much highly important additional matter, is how offered at 


copies printed, and affords Public Libraries, Scholars, etc,, an op 
portunity of securing it which will not again oceur when the | ¢ 
present small edition is exhausted, 

During a recent visit to Hurope, a few eopies were entrusted to 





the undersigned, with the request that they be sold to etudents 


~ 


likely to take an interest in the enquiry (and who might collect 


information upon the subject from an American point of yiew), 
at the cost of production, no profit being sought by thoee con 


cerned in ite publication, As only one hundred and twenty-five 


copies have been privately printed, and the great libraries of | 5 


Europe have already absorbed moat of these, the volume will soon 
become one of THE VERY RAREST OF MODERN BOOKS, 


J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RANK AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 





*,* J. W. B. begs to inform the subscribers to the above work 
that he has completed all the copic#, and they will pow be deliv- 
ered without further delay, 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 


or 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
NOW READY, 


Will be sent to any address, post-paid, on application, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 


192 Broadway, New York. 
M. DU CHAILLU’S SECOND EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A JOURNEY TO ASHANCO-LAND; 

And Further Penetration into Equatorial Africa, With the 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs of the Country. 
1863-"5. Map and Illustrations, 8vo, $5. 
Examinern.—‘'M, Du Chaillu’s poumnar to Ashango-land, if 
less romantic in incident than his previous work, is far better 
written, He undertook the enterprise after careful’ preparation, 
He had a conatitution equal to the climate; he had a knowledge 
of the languages and manners of the rude people; and with iis 
greatly-increased scientific knowledge, no prey ous African trav- 
eller ever r engaged in the task he undertook with so many advan- 
tages.’’—Hxaminer, 
Proresson Owen.—“M, Du Chaillu has added considerably, 
and in very important respects, to our knowledge.""—Jichard 
Owen, F_R.S. 
Guarpian.—“* What M. Du Chaillu saw and suffered in his firet 
expedition our readers know already. The marvels of the Gorilla 
and the other anthropoid apes were set forth in a remarkable 
volume, This second volume of his is a picturesque and interest- 
ing story well told, and adds a good deal to our knowledve of man 
and nature in the western part of Equatorial Africa.”"— Guardian, 





D. A. & Co, HAVE Just PubLisnED : 
SYBIL'’S SECOND LOVE. By Julia Kavanagh. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN, 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, $6 


THE COMBINED SPANISH METHOD. A new Practical and 
Theoretical System of learning the Castilian Language, em- 
a y the most advantageous features of the best known 

ethods, 


In two 


Tornos, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, 470 pages, $2. 


_ 


3 


§. REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH AFRICA; 


a 


This new and elegant edition, edited by two very distin f 
| guished Higlish echolare, embracing the original work entire, 


With a Pronouncing Vocabulary. By Alberto de 


——$—$—____ 








WORKS ILLUSTRATING AND FOR THE STUDY OF ANGio. 


SAXON, ORIENTAL, CENTRAL EUROPEAN, AND INDIAN 
LITERATURE AND LANGUAGES, ETC., 


SUPPLIED BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO,, 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


. POEMS SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF THE GRkEAt 
HUNGARIAN BARD, ALEXANDER PETOFI. — Translateq 
from the Magyar, with Biographical and Critical Introduction, 
by Sir John Bowring, LL.D. Feap 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY. With a full analysis of the Maha. 
Bharata, and the leading story of the Ramayana. By Monie 
Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, $2 50, 


On, Hortantey 
Fanies any Tatas, Chiefly translated from original many. 


aériplia, By W. WL Bleek, PhD, 198i, $9. 


, CUHIOSITINSG OF INDO-EUROPEAN ‘THADITION Any 
FOLICLOINM, By Waiter KK. Kelly, idmo, $4 95 


A GHAMMATL OF THE AWHABIC LANGUAGH, Transigie 
from the German of Caspari, and edited, with numerous ad 
ditions and corregtions, by William Weight 
#7 fu, 


AYO, Cloth, 


}. THE ANVAR-L SULMAILI; op, Lights of Canopus. 
translated from the Versian in both Prose and Verse by ki 
ward 1, Kastwick, V.1,8., ete, Royal svo, cloth, $7 60, 


Literally 


» BAKOONTALA; 
Translated into Haglish prose and yerse from the Sanekrit of 
by Monier Williams, M.A, Small dto, cloth, gil, 
elegantly illustrated, §10 50, 


or, The Lost Ring; An Indian Drama, 


Kalidasa, 


. WORKS OF THE LATE HORACE 
M.A., as follows, viz: 


ITAYMAN WILSO), 
1, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, 2 vols. Svo, $10 4, 
2. Kesays on Sanskrit Literature, 3 vols, 8vo, $15 76, 

3. The Vishnu Purana, 2 vole., $10 60, 

4. Rig-Veda Sanhita, 1 vol,, $7. 


6, Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, 2 vols,, $10. 


9 ANCIENT DANISIL BALLADS translated from the originals, 
by Kt. C, Alexander Prior, M.D, 3 vols, Svo, $15 7%. 


10, THE PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS OF TIE LATE REY, RICH: 
AKD GARNETT, OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, Edited by 
his son, Svo, $5, 


ee 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 


11, VERSIONS OF TIE HOLY GOSPELS in Gothic, ap, 0; 
Anglo-Saxon, 005; Wycliffe, 1380; and Tyndale, 1596, in pari 
Je] columns, with Preface, Notes, etc, By Rev. Dr, Bosworth 
and G, Waring. 8vo, above 600 pages, cloth, $6 25. 


12, REV. DR. BOSWORTI'S COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY,  8vo, closely printed la 
treble columns, cloth, $6. 


13. E, J. VERNON'S GUIDE TO ANGLO-SAXON; 4 Grammat 
founded on Rask's; with Reading Lessons in Verse au 


Prose, etc. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


14. REV. W. BARNES'S PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, ground: 
ed upon English, and formed from a comparison of more ta 
Sixty Languages; being an Introduction to the Science of 
Grammar of all Languages, especially English, Latin, and 
Greek, 8vo, cloth, $4 60. 


15. REV. W. BARNES'S VIEW OF THE ROOTS AND STEMS 
OF THE ENGLISH AS A TEUTONIC POWER. : Feap 66 
cloth, $2 50. 


literal translation, notes, glossary, etc. By Benjamin Thorp’ 
12mo, $3 7. 


$3. 


EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST, ay 
Sharon Turner, F.A.8., etc, Seventh edition, 8 vole.” 
(at a reduced price), $10. 


allied subjects, and keep constantly on hand a well-sel 
sortment of the older standard books. Detailed catalogues # 











[Te GOOD REPORT: Morning and ef ‘eee for Lent. 
By Alice B, Haven, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


lists mailed on application. 








16, THE ANGLO-SAXON POEMS OF BEOWALF. With! ® 


17. A GRAMMAR ‘OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; ftom) 
the Danish of Erasmus Rask, By Benjamin Thorpe. 16m 


18, THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, FROM THR 


*,* S., W. & Co. aleo receive all the new works on these a0! : 
ected # 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
specting them. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 





New York, Sarurpay, Arrit 13, 1867. 


REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. 
(HE wrong of the majority in a community exerting 
absolute power over all the rest demands, in this 
country, an early remedy, We agree with 7he Spring- 
field Tepublican, that our government is not, in theory, 
a pure democracy ; but has it not, in practice, degen- 
erated into that? The first election of Mr, Lincoln 
is the strongest instance in our history to prove that 
the governinent was Hot meant to be a government of 
the numerical minjority, Mor by the lawful processes 
of the Constitution, so regular that aot a doubt eould 
peat upon his title, he was chosen President notwith 
standing the express dissent of three-fifths of the peo 
ple, This, our most marked instance of the kind, is 
only six years old, Yet to-day the numerieal majori 
tyis absolute in Washington, When we speak of 
the majority, we, of course, do not count the people 
of the ten Bouthern States, ‘Those states are practi 
eallyno part of the government; they are, for the 
present, mere dlependencies, ‘The majority of those 
who are admitted to vote have possessed themselves, 
notwithstanding the cheeks of the Constitution, of ab- 
solute power, The machinery provided to limit pow- 
er fails to work, ‘The presidential veto is null. The 
equal representation of small and large states in the 
Senate is turned from its true purpose into a means 
for promoting, instead of checking, the uncontrolled 
power of the popular majority, New states, not yet 
entitled by population to one representatiye in the 
lower IHTouse, are admitted into the Union avowedly 
because their senators will nullify the votes of an 
equal number of the tew in the upper House who 
speak for the minority of the people. The highest 
court of justice, on which, as in all limited govern- 
ments, we rely chiefly to protect the weak against 
the powerful, is said’ to be terrified into silence, It 
spoke out once in behalf of men who had been unlaw- 
fully condemned to death and who were suffering un- 
lawful bondaye, The possessors of power made loud 
threats, and it is now given out that the judges, like 
frightened schoolboys, have promised to do so no 
more, The court, it is said, will avoid political ques- 
tions, It will decide the title to a piece of ground or 
toa bag of dollars, but a man’s title to his freedom 
or his life is a question of political rights and must 
be adjourned to a more convenient season, Whether 
this be so or not, the congressional majority frame 
their laws so as to hinder, if possible, appeals to the 
court, and are not ashamed to avow such to be their 
aim, 

The notion that the majority shall govern absolute- 
ly amounts to this: that, in a body of three thousand 
men, fifteen hundred and one may make slaves of 
fourteen hundred and ninety-nine; in other words, 
one half the community may have no rights in what 
is called a free government. The majority among 
the people by which the majority of the last and 
present Congress was chosen numbered little more 
than half the votes cast. Yet the result by our pres- 
ent machinery is that the minority of the people, 
being not much Jess in numbers than the majority, 
have practically no voice in the deliberations of Con- 
gress, not even voice enough to insist that delibera- 
tion shall be had, If the minority were represented 
in proportion to its actual numbers among the peo- 
Ple, the majority would still govern, but would be 
forced to govern wisely, not recklessly, No matter 
What party may be in power, it is best for the people 
that the wholesome restraint of the minority should 
be always felt in full force, So, at our last state elec- 
tion, the winning and the defeated party were very 
Nearly equal in numbers, but the state Legislature 
Presents very different proportions. The majority in 
the representative body is much larger than in the 
Constituency, and so wields more power than belongs 


How to secure representation to minorities in pro- 


‘}in Denmark in a slightly modified form. 
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portion to their actual strength in the community is 
a question to which able thinkers in the old world 
have given valuable attention. Among us the abso- 
lutism of majorities has become so oppressive an evil 
that an early remedy is necessary to preserve personal 
rights and good government. Those now in power 
may svon, in the mutation of politics, be themselves 
the oppressed. Mr, Hare’s plan has been long before 
the world, and has, we believe, been put into practice 
The Danish 
method and Mr, Hare’s both propose that every voter 
shall express a first choice and a second choice and a 
third, or any number of successive preferences which 
he may choose to record on his ballot. The voter, in 
fact, writes in brief form this: I vote for Mr, A.; but 
if Mr. A, lias votes enough to elect him without 
counting mine, then T vote for Mr. ., and so on, 
The ballots are to be recorded with all their stieces: 
sive preferences and the result sent up to the central 
registrars of election, answering to our state canvass 
ers, This body assigns the votes in sueli way tliat 
Mr, A, takes only so many as are necessary to his 
éleetion, the surplus being carried to the henetit of 
the voter's second choiee, and so on, Of eourse every 
vole tells; every voter is sure to have & representa 
tive in Parliament, either his first or his later choiee, 
livery member returned represents a unanimous eon- 
stituency, No votes are wasted, and the representa- 
tive body is a daguerreotype of the community, The 
minority appear in Parliament in the same strength 
as they are found among the people, Mr, Hare's 
plan, of course, contemplates the right of an elector 
to yote for a candidate residing out of his own dis 
trict, so that a hopeless minority in one distriet may 
combine with any other hopeless minority and make 
up votes enough to eleet a member for themselves, 
Under this method, Gerret Smith or any other aboli 
tionist could have been chosen to our Assembly forty 
years ago, although in every district in the state aboli- 
tionists were so few as to be utterly ignored by 
party leaders, 

This plan seems to us to be too complex for our 
habits. The figuring assigned to the canvassers is 
also open to objection, But in a much simpler form 
Mr, Hare’s suggestions might be adopted by us and 
effect substantially the reform he contemplates, Mr, 
Hare sets out with the proposition that Parliament is 
to consist of six hundred and fifty-four members, 
This he makes a fixed sum in his calculations, and 
dividing the whole voting constituency by this num- 
ber, finds the quota of votes for a member, There is 
no need of the number of representatives being a 
fixed quantity, If our coming convention should 
decide that the Assembly is to be enlarged, say, to 
three hundred members, it is only necessary that the 
number should be aout three hundred, Ten or fif- 
tecn more or less would not affect the usefulness of 
the representative body. If we have one year an 
Assembly of three hundred members and another 
year one of two hundred and ninety, the community 
in either case would be sufliciently represented. Fix- 
ing the number at about three hundred and taking 
our voting constituency at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand, we should have a quota of twenty-five hun- 
dred yotes toa member. Why not simply provide 
that every man who receives twenty-five hundred 
votes shall be a member of the Assembly ? Let every 
citizen vote for only one candidate and be at liberty 
to vote for any one in any part of the state. If the 
aggregate of votes cast at any election should be less 
than usual, no harm would result ; we should merely 
have, for that year, a few less members in the Assem- 
bly; if the vote was larger than usual, a few more, 
In this way any twenty-five hundred men, scattered 
over the state but united by their views of public ques- 
tions, could, by combining, secure their own represen- 
tative in the public councils, Ifthe merchants want 
a certain man to go to the Legislature, twenty-five 
hundred of them could unite to send him, If the 
mechanics wanted a champion there, they could send 
their man or two, and no thanks to any one but them- 
selves. So of real-estate owners, There need be no 
trading or selling out of this or that special interest. 
Religious and irreligious, liquor-dealers and temper- 
ance men, Irish and German, every interest that 
wanted to be specially represented could appear, if it 





chose to do so, in the representative body in the pre- 




















cise strength of its numbers in the community. If 
the professional thieves of this city chose to send 
their special representative, no harm in that. He 
might tell us how and why they became thieves, and 
perhaps help us to a reform better than imprison- 
ment. An honest thief—one who takes the chance 
of the state prison—would improve the tone of the 
representative body. itis evident that under this sys- 
tem able men would find their way into the repre- 
sentative body without the degrading aid of traders 
in votes; fora subscription of twenty-five hundred 
names would secure an, election. All opinions and 
all classes could have their champions and defenders 
in the public councils, wielding therein just as much 
power as is due to their numbers in the community, 
At first there might be some throwing away of 
votes by concentration upon distinguished favorites, 
but the people would soon learn how to avoid stich 
wiiste of strength, The state Senate might be eliosen 
in the sanie way, If thirty-two be about the right 
number and, with a four years’ tern, eight are to be 
chosen every year, let every eandidate be returned 
Who polls ninety thousand votes, If some years we 
liad only thirty-one senators, no matter, To muniei 
pal governments the same mode of yoting eould be 
applied, Of eourse the exeeutive must continue to 

be the chosen one of the majority; but in delibera 

tive bodies we could by this method secure a full rep 

resentation of minorities, and a much larger infusion of 

able men, Lyery voter could thus make his yote tell, 

and consequently every one would be willing to yote, 

If you know that your neighbors of the corner-gro- 

cery are going to swamp your single ballet, you pass 

them by contemptuously and vote for some man in 

another district who is beyond their reach, The Re- 

publican minority in this city could secure their 

own representation in the Legislature; the Demo- 

cratic minority in St. Lawrence county could do the 

same, This would be far better than to have the « 
two ends of the state solidly pitted against each 

other, as now, Such a mode of voting would eman- 
cipate us from nominating conventions and bafile 
the petty traders in politics, Party organizations 
would still exist and party nominations be made, but 
in making nominations the chances of the candidate 
catching votes in other districts would have to be 
considered, and so men of wider and better repute 


would be selected, 
\ TE trust the Senate will reject the Russian treaty. 
Why, with too much land and too little money, 
we should augment the former at the expense of the 
latter it would puzzle Cocker to tell, The witty sug- 
gestion of a contemporary that Russia is selling us a 
sucked orange has in it more of truth than poetry. 
It is easy to see why Russia should be willing for a 
round sum to part with that which is of no use to 
herself, and why she should prefer to see it in the 
hands of a probably friendly maritime power when 
the time comes for the inevitable renewal of her 
struggle for Constantinople against the European 
western powers, It is not easy to see—except on Mrs, 
Toodles’s principle of the purchase being handy to 
have in the house—why we should be at great ex- 
pense to acquire what can certainly be of no present 
advantage and may possibly prove a very consider 
able future encumbrance, England has shown us 
the immense cost and doubtful gain of distant, out 
lying dependencies, and, even if we contemplated a 
monopoly of Russian-American markets through the 
exploded machinery of protection, there is no popu- 
lation there to consume or to be fleeced. Naval sta- 
tions in the North Pacific we are amply provided 
with, and there will be abundant use for our surplus 
cash in fortifying the harbors of California and Ore- 
gon for twenty years to come, 

The few desirable products of the territory in ques 
tion have either been to a great extent exhausted by 
the Russians or can be more cheaply obtained nearer 
home, The area offered in point of square miles is 
certainly imposing; but so is that which surrounds 
the north pole; there is about as much use in pos- 
sessing ourselves of the one as the other. To hold 
the continental junction of an Asiatic line of telegraph 
is cited as an inducement; but a line will soon be 
carried to the Sandwich Islands and thence to China, 
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which will be in civilized hands at both ends, ana | 
which will not have to cross the wilds of Siberia or | 
the steppes of Tartary to connect us with Europe. | 
Neither end of the Atlantic cable touches our own 
soil, and the circumstance makes little or no practical 
difference, If we have seven millions of gold dollars 
to spare, we had much better accelerate by its invest- | 
ment the completion of the Pacific Railway than throw 
it away on icebergs and stray seals in the Arctic zone. | 
To compare the proposed acquisition to that of| 
Louisiana is the merest nonsense, The mouth of the | 
greatest American river, the key of the Gulf, the rich- | 
est vailey in the world, were undoubtedly worth all | 
we paid for them; for a long time to come, at least, | 
the dreary, frost-bound, and sterile regions which are | 
frowned upon by Mount St. Elias would be dear at 
any price. 





If it be necessary, or in any sense desirable, to pur- 
chase outlying dependencies, let us at all events 
make more sagacious selections, We need, as we 
have said, no naval stations in the North Pacifie; but 
our position would certainly be the better for avquir- 
ing one in the South Pacifie, 
Chili the islatid of Jia Veriatides—and there is} 
siiall doubt it @ouild be Wanhaved—we shold get 


dian Peraandeg is destined 


Could we buy fron 


soinething worth having 
te Le ene of the most important points ik the world, 
AH eauld easily be mude as strang as GibFaltai 
Three degrees fram the eoast, same twenty north and | 
west of Cape llern, about the size of Staten Island, 
from its topographical formation susceptible of being 
made prodigiously strong, and the only spot which 
lies well in the course of yessels going north from the 
cape or coming south to it, Juan Wernandez is the} 
place of all others in the Pacitic Ocean for the United 

States to secure, and to erect into a magnificent naval | 
station, Port Cumberland, the only harbor, could 

be made quite impregnable to any attacking force; 

and there are already huge casemates in the sur- 

rounding hills, which were chiefly cut by convicts 
formerly sent thither by the Chilian Government. A 
treaty of alliance which should include the protec- 
tion of Chili from future Spanish or other aggression 
would probably go far with the people of that coun- 
try towards overcoming their natural reluctance to 
part with so important a point; and a strong force 
of iron-clads kept at the island would provide the 
means for carrying the provision, upon occasion, into 
effect. We advocate the purchase of Juan Fernandez, 
if anything, and the courteous refusal of the Russian 
white elephant. Such an acquisition would yield us 
incontestable advantages which are patent to all, and 
could be had, no doubt, for a tenth of the money. 














UNCONSCIOUS HYPOCRITES. 


‘ngs there be such a thing as unconscious hypoc- 
risy? At first sight it seems a mere contra- 
diction in terms, but reflection will show that such 
a thing not only may be, but that it is one of the most 
common things encountered in daily life. Uncon- 
scious hypocrisy is paradoxical, but assuredly not 
impossible; indeed, if all hypocrisy were directly 
conscious, so that it would have to hold out those 
signs and flags which protect us by begetting suspi- 
cion, the world would be much pleasanter to live in 
than it is. To get at our theory, let us consider for a 
moment one of the most common and offensive forms 
of the vice, namely, the hypocrisy of religion. We 
all know certain people who are continually turning 
up the whites of their eyes and affecting to be a lit- 
tle more moral, a little more conscientious, and a little 
more faithful to Christianity, than are the majority of 
their fellow-men. In youth, we are very apt to be 
imposed upon by such pretensions, and imposed upon 
to our cost; for it is so usual as almost to constitute 
an axiom that such “unco gude” people are the very 
ones who are hardest in driving bargains and least 
scrupulous of misrepresentation when it may aid them 
in carrying a point. It is not prejudice which makes 
wise men chary of their confidence when dealing with 
folk of this stamp, but legitimate caution fairly 
bought by experience, It is found in the journey 
through life that those whe affect te possess an uf 

isiial share of religious, or perhaps we should say of 
theological, Gonvietion are execedingly apt practi 

éally to assume that the interests of others sliould 
five way to their own, They are the eleet, the galt 


of the earth, and their reward, they very obviously 
intend, shall not be exclusively a heavenly one. Now, 
the state of mind of most such persons is, to our 
thinking, exactly that of unconscious hypocrisy. They 
are not all Mawworms and Cantwells, The notion of 
deceit is by no means ever present to their minds, for 
the very reason that self-deceit shuts out the idea, 
Their pretension has grown by habit to be second 
nature; and this is the secret of their curious but 
common practice of asserting and honestly believing 
in their own moral superiority at the very moment 
that they are crowding and overreaching their less 
gifted fellow-beings. 

Such people are unconscious hypocrites, They 
have contemplated their own ideal selves until, like 
Narcissus, their intoxication is complete, and all true 
self-examination is precluded by the intensity of their | 
devotion to an unreal image, All other exterior in- | 
dividualities seem to them ugly and unimportant in | 
comparison ; stich others have, in their view, few or 
no elaiins whieh they are botnd to respect. Hence 
come the greed, the jitoleranee, and the self seeking 
which have ever bee, aid which still are, a reproach 
to & Certain portion of the professors of Clifistianity, 
The Pharisee fis too mich diFequited good Tia hin 
self to think imueh of Fewards oF even of eyuitalle 
iventiment for these without the ple and ta spoil 





| the heathen is ia lis BYES AS APE eptable tu the Deity 


De 
It is as old as time itself. 
But it is undeniable that certain dogmas of compara- 


as if is comfortable and satisfactory to limeelf. 
lusion like this is not new. 





tively moderna growth are per uliavly fayorable to its 
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Most kinds of hypocrisy have their origin, of 
course, in an exaggerated self-esteem, the kinds 
which are unconscious becoming so through the fata) 
tyranny of habit. Thus, it would be difficult to fing 
among even the most corrupt of demagogues one 
who has not, after a certain time, deluded himgel; 
into the conviction that he is a patriot. It would be 
difficult to find among the parents of spoiled chil. 
dren any who have not brought themselves to believe 
that their own morbid self-love is, in truth, a high 
development of parental self-abnegation and a lively 
appreciation of parental responsibility. The incor. 
rigible flirt learns in time to solace herself over the 
spectacle of wounded hearts by the reflection that to 
her innocent charms is due the ruin her volition would 
have gladly spared, The politician or journalist 
withholds the praise which belongs to his rival, and 
attributes his reserve to a lofty regard for correst 
principles and to an unselfish love for the people, 
The theologian spits fire and wormwood at his adver. 
siries, and comforts himself by the perstiasion that 
it is for the glory of God. All these are hypocrites, 
Hitt, after the freshtiess of youth is passed, they ehiefy 
heeuiie dneonselois Ones, Ta fact, most of HS eithe 
are, OF are ih danger of hecoming, Hieonseluis hypo: 
erites. Byer the hiypoerisy whieh, with lieid aad 
generous infellests, sometimes Appears iA Meprecia 
tion of theit own work, whieh they know to be good 
and praiseworthy, is hut a more amiable form, and is 
in danger, like the others, of becoming chronic and 
ungonscious, There is a remedy for this pervading 
disease, and only one; but, happily, it les within the 


spread and countenance, The lash of the satirist falls reach of all, and may be had hy diligent seeking, 


upon it at times with a seyerity which is keenly felt ; 


| 
| 


Characters differ, of course, and protracted distortion 


and a great deal of the hatred which is expressed for | is only to be set right by commensurate exertion and 
the stage rests less upon moral grounds than upon the patient perseverance. Hypocrisy is but another name 


ridicule for which it has been the vehicle in exciting 
the laughter of mankind at religious hypocrisy. The 
ridicule has been felt to be unjust—as ridicule al- 
ways is by its objects when they are unconscious of 
the true absurdity of their position-—and it is unjust 
to the extent to which it assumes that the berated 
hypocrisy is entirely conscious, and therefore entirely 
flagrant and unmitigated. 

But the unconscious hypocrites are not alone the 
religious ones; and although that particular class 
excites a frequent and sometimes a vulgar and exag- 
gerated prejudice, there are others for which there is 
even less excuse, and who may, therefore, deserve a 
severer condemnation. The notion of fidelity to the 
Creator and to what are believed to be His commands 
is intrinsically one which should command our rey- 
erence and esteem; and if confused ideas of what is 
relatively due to self and humanity occasionally are 
found in minds professing such fidelity, the primary 
conception is essentially a virtuous one. Now, there 
are those who pique themselves on not being religious 
hypocrites, but who are, nevertheless, hypocrites, con- 
scious or unconscious, of a much less amiable sort. 
Take, for instance, those who affect a character for 
generosity. There are men—and in a trading com- 
munity far too many men—who, selfish and grasping 
to the core, are continually trying to impress the 
world with a belief in their innate magnanimity and 
liberalness of spirit. They tell you in a careless way 
of what they give in charity, the verification being 





commonly obscure. They frequently make promises 
or suggest arrangements of a very liberal sound, and 
then retreat for specious reasons from the perform- 
ance. They seek to obtain credit for noble and at- 
tractive qualities in a manner in advance, hoping to 
evade censure when their inherent baseness of soul 
shall lead them to retreat from fairly earning it in 
the sequel. Their talk is always lavish, almost 
princely, and they are grieved and mortified to find 
their claim to a generous reputation disallowed, and 
themselves, as time wears on, left friendless and de- 
spised by all whose friendship is worth caring for or 
whose respect is valuable, They are astonished, after 
having said so many generous things, that the world 
refuses to give them eredit for having done them. 
Such men, also, are inconscious hypoerites, They 


that they really are what they know it would be 
Hoble to bey and they loath mankind at last as the 
aithors of a misanthropy whieh lias all its roots in 
the contemptible littleness of their own natures, 





lave deluded themselves by habit into the belief 


for falsehood, and the cure is found in its legitimate 
antithesis. No hom«opathic treatment, however, will 
answer here, and similia similibus curantur bears no 
application to the evils of the soul, The most. gen- 
erous use of the remedy is needful; and, fortunately, 
the supply will for ever equal the demand. That 
remedy—happily, also, the sovereign panacea for 
every other moral ailment of our race—is open to 
every member of it, and is found in an earnest and 
absolute appreciation of the dignity, the simplicity, 
and the sweetness of Trurn. 


THE POSITION OF EDITORS. 

4 N interesting and full-freighted article on the 
Lh. Leading Political Editors of Washington affords 
The National Intelligencer an opportunity to contrast 
the estimation placed upon editors in past and 
present times by other prominent publicists. “Such 
men,” says 7'he Intelligencer, “as James Buchanat, 
Robert J. Walker, William L. Marcy, and George 
Bancroft, leading members of the great cabinet of Mr. 
Polk, unlike some of our present political function 
aries, read newspapers and esteemed the editorial fra- 
ternity.” We cannot help thinking that in the main 
the esteem in which editors are held, either in Wash- 
ington or out of it, depends upon themselves and not 
upon people, however eminent, who are exterior to 
the profession. The editorial calling is second in 
importance and dignity to no other practised in this 
country ; and a respectable editor is surely any day 
the superior of a trading politician, When ov 
brethren of the press will once, and in combination, 
awaken to a just sense of the elevation, the influence, 
and the responsibility of their functions ; when they 
cease to truckle to politicians, however influential, 
and make these men feel that they cannot control the 
press in the interest of corruption ; when they res 
lutely determine to speak truth without fear or favor 
about the existing abuses of our system, whether in 
common councils, state assemblies, or national leg'* 
latures; then, and not till then, will the profession of 
the journalist rise to its true level and command the 
respect to which it is intrinsieally entitled, 

The press of this country has a magnificent future 
before it, No other power ean accomplish its work 
of filits niche, There have been some circumstance 
and some men, unfortunately, whose tendency anid 
personal character have lowered the position anid iti 
paired the influence of American newspapers News 
indeed, has been thought too much ef, and the edi 





torial comment which accompanies it has been He 
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garded too little. The public has learned to attach 
little importance to the editorial expression of opin- 
jon because the editors have fallen into the habit of 
attaching too little importance to it themselves, A 
crude and hasty manner of writing—producing arti- 
cles which will bear no analysis and whose single aim 
js to subserve a party interest—has thus become com- 
mon, very much to the prejudice of the highest pur- 
pose and truest interest of the journals themselves, 
The suspicion, too, that newspapers are managed 
with a view to the political advancement of individ 
uals, rather than for the edification of the publie, 
inevitably weakens influence and, ultimately, brings 
contempt, Selfrespect is as potential with news 
papers #8 it is with individuals in commanding the 
It is 
of unspeakable consequence to the future of this 
country that its professed journalists should be men 





respect of others and in keeping it when got, 





of pure life, of wide attainments, of tmeyuivocal | 
patriotism. The congressional standards, and, in- | 
deed, those of popular representation altogether, are 
falling lower and lower year by year; and if the press 
éaitiotlake a higher stand than it has done, we kiiow 
fot to What the people are to look fur eritivisin of 
things Wad, ehevutagement of things good, oF for) 
the gers OF FeeeHErALION, 


Mit, MATIWTZER'S PHILIPPIC, 
i, MAN MAWETARK has wade the mistake that) 
\ Wiany et ralegists lave made hefare him of defending 
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fortified to justify such an assumption; and so far as his | 
great point is concerned—namely, that Mr, Wikoff, his | 
defender, as “A Subscriber,” in The New York Times, | 
was also, many years ago, the assailant of Mr. Bennett, | 
in The Republic—it is altogether untenable and absurd. 
That a man who has little knowledge of another may | 
think ill of him, and on a subsequent and intimate ac. 


quaintance may rescind his former bad opinion, is an 
every-day occurrence, of which Mr. Maretzek, without 
being a consummate master of Kuglish prose, might 
readily have been conversant. Mr, Wikoff, as is well 
known, is a gentleman of very nice sensibilities ; and 
nothing is more certain than that his friendship for Mr, 
Bennett would not be what it is had he not become con 
vinced that his former injurious suppositions were wn 
founded or exaggerated, Artists, and all who come 
within their sphere in business relations, are prone to be 
excessively sensitive, suspicious, and hasty to resent aup 
posed as well as real injuries; and although we do not 
imagine that the management of New York journals has 
been in past times and in such matters altogether inpee 
cable, our experience leads us to believe that their short 
comings in this direction lave been greatly exaggerated, 

The publi Gates very little fur what either Me, Ben 
ett of Me: Matetaeh did twenty years ago; bul they are 
very teady to take & Watin Interest li, aiid to praise OF to 
HeABHFE, What those gentlenien da how, Tb Hay be uFeed 
that the erilivisnis af Zhe Herald pon the opera have 
heen Hifeasunably fapliods fd Bevere, AHA that thei: 
aninis—the withdrawal of the advertisements 
unworthy and reprehensible one 


is An 
Of this the publie ean 


a position of na particular value hy a flank atiwek at | judge for itself. Advertisements and prasceniuin boxes 


once superfiuous and ridiculous. His method of assault | 
is very like that of Don Quixote versus the windmill, | 


are of individual interest; the qualities of popular enter: 
tainments of general. 


| Sa we hope that the present committee, ar the comma: 
When The Herald says that the | 


| against them. The credit of our colleges demands either 
‘that Harvard and Yale should each send a boat of its 
own, or that they have nothing to do with it. If out- 
siders choose to go, let them do so by all means; but our 
college crews should either contend for the honor of 
Alma Mater or not at all. 

We are not of those who would hold aloof from any 
international regatta until we are as nearly as may be 
certain of victory, Above all, we dissent from the coun- 
sels urged by The Tribune and others, that our defeat at 
present would be unavoidable, that it is folly to think of 
entering regattas, and that “money raised for such a 
purpose will be worse than wasted.” We are perfectly 
aware that American rowing ia in ite infancy, and that in 
a Paria race locality and climate would be in our adver- 
saries’ favor, Here, however, we should remember the 
success of our countrymen in China, The Faglish oars. 
men in Shanghai were to the Americans as six to one, 
and the temerity of the Yankees in daring to challenge 
them was the theme of constant newspaper ridicule, 
until our crew go distanced their rivals that the English 
eaptain drew off the course, But we are not to be ut 
derstood as denying that defeat is among the possibili 
| ties, of even that it is, to say the least, quite as probable 
as vielory: Defeat is not necessarily disgraée, but timid 
feluétaiee to enter Gontests inless With the eertality of 
vietuky Would be soiiething Very like if, ahd if Would 
he ¥er¥ HEH HAlike the qualities whieh have Wade the 
it is 


American @haracter what Hesides, hekL tha Vie 


tary, Hothiag Buuld give @ BLFAneeF TApilse to ballege 


hosting then @ defeatatf Paris. ‘The satisfaetien af win 


ning would be very great, daubtiess, but it were better 


ito have pulled and lost than never to haye pulled at all, 


dores of the college navies, or whoever else may haye 


and is likely to he equally fruitful of important conse: | present Apera company is second-rate, and that the New| the matter in charge, will examine what material they 
quences. ‘That Mr. Maretzek should not adyertise in The | York audience has now a right to expect something bet- | have to work with, and, if they find that Yale and Har- 


Herald is perfectly intelligible, entirely defensible, his | ter than Mr. Maretzek this season has given, 


own business and no one else’s; but that he should ex- | 
ploit his policy in ill-written, coarsely-expressed, and un- | 
gallant letters to the newspapers, is a public affair which 

we have a right to criticise and to call in question. The 
cultivated classes whom Mr. Maretzek chiefly desires to | 
make his friends will not, he may rest assured, be pro- 
pitiated by a course which is repugnant to their taste 
and opposed to all their ideas of decorum, The commu- 
nity pretty well understand who and what Mr. Bennett 
is,and scarcely require the assistance of an operatic man- 
ager to assist them in forming their judgment. Besides 
this,a decided objection to Mr. Maretzek’s printed letters 
consists in the fact that he does not know how to write 
them. There may be those who could among the Man- 
agers’ Association, but he is not of the number. The 
manner is disagreeable; and if the matter were much 
more damnatory and conclusive than in fact it is, its 
setting would prejudice us against the entire gem. The 
writer pleads justification and provocation, but of this, 
the facts being open to all, the public is entirely compe- | 
tent to judge; and, when gross epithets are bandied | 
about and hard charges made, the suggestive apothegm | 
about pots and kettles rises in the mind and leads us to| 
the conclusion that blame cannot all be on one side. 





Whatever may be said—and there are, of course, | themselves ready to supply an eight-oar crew in case | 


strong partisans on either side in so momentous a contest 
—most intelligent people will agree that Mr. Maretzek 
might have fought his battle without bringing in ques- 
tion the name and character of a lady. This is a palpa- 
ble blunder, to call it by no worse name, and one which 
is never committed without reacting unpleasantly upon 
the offender. Mr. Wikoff is, perhaps, fair game, and as 
amale ally of his enemy legitimately open to the angry 
Manager's attack ; but the gentler sex is exempted from 
participation or retaliation in all civilized warfare, and 
Mr. Maretzek’s apparent ignorance of the fact is seriously 
damaging to his cause, while it does not suggest any ac- 
ceptable excuse. The burden of his expletory song is 
that The Herald has no influence and that, consequently, 
itis entirely beneath his notice; but if he is really sin- 
cete, why does he extend to the journal and its proprietor 
Such lavish and extended attention? And why—unless 
With the friendly view to rescue it from putative ob- 
Scurity—does he so persistently advertise the paper on 
the afiches of the opera house? There is manifest incon- 
sistency here which might readily be overlooked—there 
ls plenty of inconsistency in the world which does no 
Particular harm—but not when it extends to violating 
the dedencies of private life and to dragging a lady into 
At Offetisive controversy with which she cannot by any 
logis be shown to have anything to do, 

Mr, Maretaek, no doubt, considers, aw regards his late 
Pronunciamiento, that, the allegations which it contains 

ing true, they ought to be said, and that, at least, any 











Oh6 for Whom the recital can gala any advantage has a 


The Herald 
says what is quite true; and whether it receives adyer- 


: : ye | 
tisements and proscenium boxes or not it is not the less 


true. If honest criticism is only gained by withholding 
advertisements and proscenium boxes the public and art 
will alike be the gainers; and both in this sense should be 
very much obliged to Mr. Maretzek for a devotion which 
if temporarily a sacrifice will bring forth permanent 
blessing. Werecommend that gentleman to cease trying 
to write scorching letters, at which he is a very bad hand, 
and to devote his entire energies to operatic management, 
at which he is avery goodone. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
Mr. Bennett has wisely never tried management, although 
we believe Mr. Wikoff has; very likely had he done so he 
might have cut as sorry a figure as does Mr. Maretzek in 
his latest published letter, which for his own sake as well 
as for that of the public we earnestly hope will be his 
last one. 








THE REGATTA AT PARIS. 


HE hope we expressed two months ago that American 
colleges would be represented in the rowing match 
at Paris next July has this much likelihood of fulfilment 
—that a committee of ex-Harvard oarsmen, after a con- 
sultation with others from Yale and elsewhere, announce 


they shall be provided with means to send them abroad 
in a creditable manner. About the latter requirement 
there should be no difficulty, nor need any of the obsta- 
cles that may arise prove final. Of course there will be 
discouragement from those who hold that by no possibil- 
ity can American crews win laurels at Paris, and that 
the expedition is therefore inexpedient. There are also 
several formidable difficulties, chief among them the se- 
lection of July for the race, which, in view of the season, 
the necessary loss of time in preparation, and the sea 
voyage, will leave the crews less time for training than 
they should have. In this, asin prestige and other mat- 
ters, the English and the French crews will have greatly 
the advantage ; but we cannot see that for this reason 
the race ought to be abandoned. 

It is idle, however, to disguise that an immediate boat- 
ing revival must take place if we are to appear in Paris 
with any credit. Our colleges seem by no means alive to 
the importance of the occasion. At Yale, as we are sorry 
to learn from the testimony of its Courant, such apathy 
prevails on the subject of boating as to occasion serious 


apprehensions for the honor of the college in the summer | 


races, Even the Boston committees seem to contemplate 
nothing tiote than recruiting a single crew from oars: 
imen of Yale and Harvard and others not from éolleges, 
Much & deéision We should regard as very unfortunate, 
The most formidable champions whe will appear on the 
Meine will undoubtedly be the boats from Oxford and 
Cambridge, and it would be but a shabby way of meete 
ing them to select cight oars from the eative eountey to pit 


| q : 
| vard can each muster crews among their alumni equal 


|to those which of late years they have sent to the Wor- 
cester lake with the unpronounceable name, that they 
will lave no hesitation in entering them. Crews, train- 
|ers, and boats ought very soon to be on their way to 
|commence their training on the spot, and we hope no 
| time will be lost in getting them off. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 


HERE is something truly invigorating in the idea of 

seeing at last green fields and blue skies. The 
| leaden weight which had so long been pressing us down 
—the burden of sad grey days and tempestuous nights, 
of sleety atmosphere and grinding cold—when suddenly 
removed, as in the last ten days it has been, leaves us as 
light and elastic as children, and quite as impressible to 
outward objects. It is quite evident that the singularity 
of the unlamented winter whose thraldom we have just 
escaped was due to no local causes. In England the 
season has been equally protracted and severe as with 
ourselves, and we get from the European continent simi- 
lar complaints. Whether the meteoric showers are 
properly to be credited for this exceptional inclemency 
we know not; but if such be indeed the case, it is fortu- 
nate for us that their visits are limited, and that each 
generation is only called upon once to endure the in- 
fliction. 

Those who rail against fashion have now a very fair 
chance to put their sincerity to a crucial test. If they do 
not long to see the ladies in the bright and delicate hues 
of spring; if they do not yearn to see them unpacked 
from their furs and rugs and horse-cloth attire generally, 
and to blush forth in the summery muslins and gauzes 
which harmonize with the flowers, then indeed is their 
dislike for fashion genuine and consistent, and they have 
a substantial right to rail at it. For our own part, the 
sight of comely, graceful girls—aye, and their mothers, 
too, for that matter—in their first spring dresses is one 
of the most delightful imaginable. Association, without 
doubt, has something to do with it. We connect the 
banishment of winter with the insignia of spring, and the 
‘idea is an inspiriting and joyous one. Winter with his 
| icy breath and pale white tresses cannot, we feel, return 
‘to chill the atmosphere which the radiant colors, the 
'sunshiny draperies of the ladies have filled with warmth 
‘and gayety. He is gone never to return; and somehow 
the new frocks and bonnets are instinctively eredited in 
our minds with a share in the deliverance, 

The truth is, the seasons are beautifully as well as ap- 
proptiately marked by these changes in feminine dress, 
Which give aa air of Hovelty and renovation, afd forestall 
the monotony Which might sometifies grow Wearisonic, 
in those eountties where, fram the equability of the eli 
nate, Gostuine is substantially unchanged the year round, 
it is a curious fact that the women are notoriously less 
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neat and cleanly than elsewhere. They tire of the same- 
ness of their dress, and men tire of it too; and the love 
of excitement and variety which finds in more temperate 
climes a safety-valve, as it were, in dress, leads, nearer 
the equator, to habits less innocent. Variety in dress is 
natural, seemly, and attractive in the sex, and, kept 
within rational bounds, we do not think that indulging 
in it is at all likely to be mischievous. More girls go 
astray for being needlessly deprived of reasonable means 
to dress well than come to harm through dressing ex- 
travagantly. It is a capital blunder to seek utterly to 
repress an instinct which is, next to the maternal, per- 
haps the strongest in the female breast. The philosophic 
course is to direct it. 

We cannot say that we greatly admire the contour of 
the most fashionable garbs we have hitherto seen. The 
extraordinary ascension of the chignon is, we think, a 
physiognomical blunder, as well as objectionable other- 
wise. There is a certain caricature of haughtiness in its 
effect which is not only a little ridiculous, but more than 





a little unladylike. A strained effect is quite unescapable 
with this species of coij'ure—a look as if the young ladies 
had fallen into the hands of wild Indians, who, com- 
mencing with the waterfall in its old legitimate place, 
had scalped it up to the crown and left it there. The 
short dresses, too, are less graceful than the trains, 
although far more sensible, and the rotund skirts have 
collapsed with a precipitancy which has a very whimsical 
effect to the unaccustomed eye. 

We are not, however, disposed to be too critical in pro- 
nouncing upon innovations which are the harbingers of 
flowers and sunshine ; and as the new fashions, though 
widely different, are quite as piquant and coquettish as 
the old ones, while at the same time they consume less 
material, we ought, we presume, both as the advocates 
of gallantry and the enemies of extravagance, to give 
them a cordial endorsement. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY. 
No. IV.—CONCERNING MEATS. 


AN is neither herbivorous, graminivorous, nor fru- 
\ givorous, but in the widest signification of the 
term, is omnivorous ; and it is not to man’s advantage, 
physiologically or otherwise, to take his food, which he 
thus draws from all sources, either of inferior quality or 
badly prepared. Man is likewise a gregarious animal, 
and when large numbers are packed together, as in the 
great cities of the world, it is necessary that they be fed 
with care, using all proper nutritive matters and wasting 
nothing. This can only be done by drawing from all the 
subdivisions of the animal and vegetable kingdom, and 
preparing food by cooking so as to utilize the greatest 
possible proportion, 

In all large congregations of men, there are some 
who, from force of circumstances or their own efforts, 
have risen beyond the ordinary level, many of whom 
work as long as they live for further power and ad- 
vancement, ‘There are weaker spirits who simply desire 
to maintain what they consider to be their normal position 
in society ; and finally there are others, the most feeble and 
uncultivated intellectually, whose lives are merely a 
struggle for existence. It is one of the recognized social 
duties of the powerful and affluent classes to aid those who, 
from sickness or other causes,cannot feed and clothe them- 
selves; and consequently in all civilized communities we 
find hospitals and other charitable institutions, All must 
be fed,and all should have daily acertain quantity of meat. 
This assertion is not made without sufficient experimental 
proof. We will not ask the naturalist to describe the 
teeth and large intestine, the conformation of which 
clearly enough indicates that man is made to consume 
animal as well as vegetable food, but will simply relate 
one or two experiments, made on an extended scale, which 
show that men fed upon grain or vegetables are physically 
inferior to those who are supplied with meat. In treating 
of gastronomy from a physiological point of view, we 
should least of all neglect the subject of alimentation of 
the poorer classes; and this subject has engaged the 
attention of some of the most eminent scientific men of 
the age. In 1841 a company engaged in building a rail- 
road between Paris and Rouen employed in its construc- 
tion a number of English engineers, who imported work- 
men from England in addition to the French laborers. 
As these two classes of laborers worked together, it was 
found that the French could accomplish only about two- 
thirds of the work of the English. Recognizing the 
great differences in the alimentation of the English and 
the French, the boiled and roasted beef used by the 
English were finally substituted for the vegetables and 
weak soups with which the French were almost exclu- 
sively nourished, and from the moment that an equality 


plish as much labor as the English. Thesame thing was 
illustrated in 1825 in an iron foundery which was estab- | 
lished near Paris on the English plan. Here it was' 
found necessary to employ English workmen for certain | 
operations requiring great strength and endurance, which | 
could not be performed by the French; but on feeding | 
the native workmen with meat it was soon found that | 
they became strong enough to do what was required, and | 
the imported workmen were sent back. It is unnecessary | 
to cite other examples of this fact, which has been illus- | 
trated over and over again. 
We do not enter into the question of the necessity of 
meat in the alimentation of man for the purpose of con- | 
vincing those who can easily obtain what they desire to 

eat that meat should constitute a considerable part of | 
their diet ; for this is an article which no one in aflluent 

or moderate circumstances ever thinks of dispensing with. 

But for the poor, animal food is a nevessity and not en- 

tirely a luxury; and it is crue! and inhuman, viewed 

from a physiological standpoint, to send out from prisons 

and other public institutions men who are too weak to 

compete in labor with those who have been properly fed. 

A proposition made not long ago, by an English physiolo- 

gist, to reduce the not very abundant fare in British 
prisons, justly excited the indignant opposition of every 
one who knew anything about the subject. Though not 
often accomplished, one of the objects of the organized 
punishment of crime is to effect reform ; and the chances 
of this must be greatly diminished when prisoners are 
discharged in the reduced physical condition which in- 
evitably results from poor and insufficient food. 

The popular and scientific experience of the world, 
therefore, leads to the inevitable conclusion that animal 
food is an important, if not the most essential, element in 
the nutrition of man. All our instincts, so far as they 
can be recognized after the modifications which result 
from habit and education, lead us to regard this as the 
most solid and reliable of a!l alimentary principles. The 
usages of all civilized nations recognize meats as the 
principal articles to be taken at dinner; and this is in 
entire accordance with scientific experience. It is by no 
means to be assumed that articles which are acted upon 
slowly by the digestive fluids are necessarily difficult of 
digestion. Nature makes provision for a slow and grad- 
ual transformation of alimentary principles, and the 
comparatively tardy action of the fluids upon meats 
must be considered as entirely normal, if it can be shown 
that these are necessary and proper articles of food. A\- 
though habit hasa great influence upon the appetite and 
upon digestion, it is generally proper to confine the prin- 
cipal digestive labor in the twenty-four hours to the dis- 
position of a single meal. A person of moderately sed- 
entary habits, accustomed to take a large breakfast and 
a pretty solid lunch, cannot hope to be always a reli- 
able diner, But, on the other hand, it is not desirable to 
take all our nourishment at a single meal, or to go too 
long without eating; and especially one should not at- 
tack a physiological dinner, which is to be gone through 
with regularly from the beginning to the end, with a 
ravenous appetite, Too often it happens, when this is 
the case, that the first articles are taken with avidity, 
that an abnormally abundant flow of gastric juice follows 
their introduction into the stomach, and the unhappy 
victim finds suddenly that hia appetite is gone when it 
is most desired, Under these circumstances a young, in- 
experienced, and sensitive diner is very apt to force him- 
self to exceed his appetite; and he must be the possess- 
or of a very vigorous digestion to escape an attack of dys- 
pepsia as the result, The best physical condition for din- 
ing is perfect health, after moderate and not unusual exer- 
cise, when food has*been taken through the day at the 
usual times and in nearly the usual quantity. With 
a consciousness that there is nothing after dinner to do 
but comfortably to digest and assimilate, there is a tran- 
quillity of mind and body which leads to the highest de. 
velopment of the gustatory sense. 

The varieties of meats which may be served at dinner 
and the methods of their preparation are almost infinite, 
and differ in nearly all countries. A Frenchman is hor- 
rified and finally overcome by a grand English dinner ; 
and a true Englishman cannot dine satisfactorily, even in 
Paris, without his enormous joints, which, by the way, 
he always find badly cooked. A happy medium in this 
regard prevails at the best tables in this country. We 
are here able to appreciate the plain roast meats of the 
English as well as the delicate, exquisitely flavored, com- 
posite dishes of the French. 

In the modest dinner which forms part of the daily 
routine of the great portion of our population, the meats 
are not necessarily preceded by soups and fish, to say 
nothing of cold oysters, bouchés, hors d’wuvres, etc., with 
the attendant wines, which make their appearance on 











in diet was thus established the French began to accom. 


atate occasione. In aprevious article we have advocated 
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light soups at the beginning of dinner ; or, if no soup be 
taken, a delicate fish may be served in its place, Al. 
though this is very much a matter of habit, it is more 
physiological to begin a substantial meal with some light 
and delicately flavored article than to enter at once upon 
the most solid food that can be taken. With this excep. 
tion, the old rule that the order of dishes should always 
be from the more substantial to the lighter articles is the 
safest one to follow. There is no danger then that the 
principal dish of the dinner will be neglected, and the 
game should always be highly flavored and delicate 
enough to tempt the appetite, even after partaking lib- 
erally of other dishes. 

The first important gastronomic point to consider is the 
selection of meats; but unfortunately marketing can never 
be done according to defiaite and invariable rules. Take, 
for example, the single item of beef. Beef should gen. 
erally be pretty large ; but some of the best varieties are 
small, like the young spayed heifer or the free martin, 
which afford the most delicately flavored and the finest 
grained meat. There are, however, certain cardinal 
principles in feeding and killing which are recognized in 
the scientific world as necessary to the production of the 
best and most nutritive meats. With the exception of a 
few instances in which meats are used some time before 
they arrive at maturity, and are then justly regarded ag 
luxuries, animals to be used as food should be young but 
full grown. It is almost unnecessary to add that they 
should be in perfect health, never having been over- 
worked or affected with any disease. The flesh of young 
heifers that have been raised and fed with the greatest 
care until just the time when they arrive at maturity is 
considered by some as possessing more sweetness and 
delicacy of flavor than any other kind of beef; but as far 
as true excellence of the meat conjoined with the greatest 
amount of nutritive power are concerned, a young bul- 
lock, about seven years old, that has been very moderately 
worked for a few months and then carefully fattened, 
affords the best quality of beef. Precocious meats are 
apt to be soft as well as tender, and do not possess the 
richness and the flavor which is so highly developed in 
the flesh of animals that are in a perfectly normal con- 
dition. A rapid development of the soft tissues with 
an excessive formation of fat is generally the result of 
over-feeding conjoined with confinement and insufficient 
exposure to the air and light; and such meats answer 
very well for occasional luxuries, but their best qualities 
as alimentary articles are not developed. 

The excellence of mutton depends upon nearly the 
same conditions. The great reputation of English mut- 
ton is undoubtedly well deserved, and, aside from differ. 
ences in the breeding, depends upon greater advantages 
in feeding. The sheep in England are never exposed to 
the great changes in weather which we have in this 
country; and consequently they have the advantage of 
the light and the air during nearly the entire year, The 
best English mutton is also more carefully fed than ours, 
and has the advantage, when brought to our markets, of 
the cool and salt sea-air in the transportation, Exces 
sive formation of fat is not favorable to the development 
of the best qualities of any kind of meat; and on this 
account prize mutton or beef is not necessarily of the best 
flavor, 

Animals should be killed when they have been for 
some time perfectly quiet and are in the highest physical 
condition, When they are heated or have been over- 
driven, the tenderness and flavor of the meat is always 
impaired, The old idea, however, that venison is better 
when the deer have been hunted to death, is not without 
some foundation. This mode of death, of course, ex- 
hausts the vitality of the muscular system, and it has 
been found that the putrefactive changes commence very 
early and proceed with great rapidity. In the changes of 
the muscular tissue immediately preceding putrefaction, 
some of the most delicate flavoring principles are de- 
veloped ; and these being hastened, the meat arrives at 
its best condition much sooner than if the animal. had 
been slaughtered in the ordinary way. Animals should 
fast for at least twenty-four hours before being killed. 

Lamb, spring-chickens, young grouse and partridges 
are examples of young meats which are more delicately 
flavored than after they have arrived at maturity. The 
characters of veal are so different from those of beef that 
it can be regarded almost as a distinct article. Veal 
requires thorough cooking to develop its aromatic prit- 
ciples, and is much inferior to good beef in nutritive 
properties, and, indeed, in every other regard. 

It would open a subject too extensive for present dis- 
cussion were we to attempt to designate the particular 
kinds of meat and the parts of the animals used as food 
which are most desirable. An intelligent and honest 
butcher is the best person to give information on this gub- 
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pe cooked only with great difficulty, and the muscular tis- 
sue was small in quantity and tasteless ; but the legs of the 
game animal could hardly be excelled in delicacy of flavor. 
Not many years ago, most good providers selected a sirloin 
roast of beef, and the few who were aware of the superior 
excellence of the choice ribs found no difficulty in getting 
precisely what they desired. This is a single illustration 
of the changes which have taken place in the views of 
marketers with regard to the selection of meats; for 
pow nearly all who know how to buy select some of the 
“first cut” ribs. It would be justly considered a piece 
of gross and unpardonable ignorance for any provider to 
be unaware of the superiority of the porter-house steak 
over all others; but nearly every one will be careful to 
see that the butcher cuts the steaks with plenty of ten- 
derloin. A good porter-house steak, well broiled, so that 
all the juices are retained and the full flavor of the meat 
developed, is one of the most agreeable and nutritious 
of the meat dishes; -but its excellence does not depend 
upon the size of the tenderloin. The most skilful pro- 
viders carefully select a fine piece of beef and take the 
small steaks which have hardly any tenderioin, cut from 
the loin near the ribs, when the filet is thin. Steaks 
from this part have all the delicacy of flavor of the rib- 
roast; and it is well known that the filet is so wanting 
in richness that it is generally larded or made into a 
sauté with highly-flavored articles, in order to make from 
it a dish of the first order. But, as before remarked, on 
these questions the advice of the butcher should be taken 
by those whose education in marketing is imperfect. 
Butchers are generally well-fed, good-natured, enthusias- 
tic in their calling, and they commonly feel a certain 
degree of interest in those who are willing to make an 
effort to select good meats; while they always hold an 
accomplished provider in the highest respect. 

Even these few discursive hints are sufficient to show 
that it is nearly as cheap and as easy for persons in mod- 
erate circumstances to provide good material as to take 
that of inferior quality ; but it will not answer to trust 
entirely to the dealer, though he be a very pattern of 
honesty. Those who appreciate good things sufficiently to 
attend personally to their selection will always have the 
first choice, and others must take what is left. Heads of 
families and housekeepers should bear these facts in 
mind, and remember as well that scientific investigation 
has shown that well-flavored articles are more easily as- 
similated and nourish the body better than those of in- 
ferior quality. Young and growing children, especially, 
should have good and sufficient nutriment, and it is the 
duty of parents to see that they are provided with it. 
One of the great causes of the deficiency in vigor and en- 
durance in many fashionably educated females is the in- 
sufficient nourishment to which they are subjected in 
boarding-schools, at the most critical period of their ex- 
Istence. This subject, to which we have already alluded 
{n our first article, has often engaged our thoughts; and 
we have more than once seriously considered the. propri- 
ty of making a systematic attack upon the dietetics of 
the boarding-school system, based upon estimates of the 
amount of nutritive material required by young girls 
compared with that which they actually receive. Physio. 
logical gastronomy abhors the idea of young and grow. 
Ing girls or boys actually suffering from hunger, as they 
tometimes do, until the appetite is brought down to what 
is considered to be the proper standard. A frequent re- 
sult of this regimen in early life, particularly in females, 
is to produce a physical condition in adult years which 
is truly pitiable, and this in persons who are supposed 
to have the best of everything that can be obtained, 

All meats should be kept a certain time before they 
ate eaten. This is absolutely necessary to the develop. 
ment of the best qualities of almost all kinds of food 
derived from warm-blooded animals. The length of 
time that such articles should be kept must, of course, 
vary with the weather and with other conditions. It is 
not proper to allow even the slightest amount of putre- 
factive change, although the antiseptic properties of the 
Sastric juice are so marked that substances even ina 
tolerably advanced stage of decomposition may occasion- 
ally be taken into the stomach with impunity. Meat 
thould be kept in a cool and moderately dry atmosphere 
watil the nitrogenized substance has undergone some of 
the changes which precede decomposition. The tissue 
then becomes more tender and is readily digested ; and 
in this process new empyreumatic and flavoring princi- 
ples are developed, which add very much to ita richness. 
Meat should never be frozen, for this disorganizes its 
Structure and impairs its flavor. A very great difference 

this regard exists between animal and vegetable arti- 
cles, Vegetables should always be taken as fresh as 
Possible ; and when at all decomposed they are invariably 
injurious. 


A strong, healthy man is very apt to regard animal 





food as his chief reliance, and from what has just been 
said it is evident that this is in accordance with estab- 
lished scientific facts. It is hardly necessary to add that | 
meat-dishes form the most important part of all good | 
dinners. As these are well recognized facts, it is impor- 
tant, after having provided good material, to prepare and 
serve it in the best manner. The science of modern 
cookery is, of course, too extensive a subject to discuss 
in a limited space, and there is a sufficient number of 
elaborate treatises on this subject to meet the wants of 
housekeepers. There are, however, certain cardinal 
physiological rules which are appreciated by all good 
cooks. Those which are particularly applicable to meats 
may be expressed in a few words. 

The best way to cook good meats is to develop and re- 
tain in their substance all their peculiar flavors and pre- 
vent the escape of the juices. This is done by roasting 
or broiling, the most accurately physiological of all the dif- 
ferent methods of cooking. The external portions should 
be rapidly hardened by a quick sharp fire, never, of course, 





allowing the meat to burn. The temperature to which 
the surface is thus exposed ranges from 212° to 270°, and 
this effectually prevents the escape of the aroma and the 
juices. The interior, which is never exposed to very in- 
tense heat (not more than from 125° to 150°), should be 
cooked thoroughly, but always, in the case of meats and 
dark-meated birds, so as to be full of a clear red juice, 
and never, under any circumstances, allowed to become 
dry. Articles that are broiled in this manner need little 


more than a little sweet butter added after the cooking 
is completed. There is nothing that broils so well as the 


old-fashioned hickory coals ; and next to these, charcoal. 


The hard range-coal cooks too slowly and is apt to give 
a little smoky flavor to the meat. Above all, Jet broiled 


meats be taken immediately from the coals to the table. 
The extemporaneous steak or chop will always be found 
the best. 

Boiling is a mode of cooking the value of which is some- 
what under-estimated. Mutton and some kinds of poultry 


are very good boiled. It is desirable to boil meats in water 


that has been pretty well salted, otherwise too much of the 


nutritive matter is extracted. It is manifestly impossible to 


make a good soup and leave a good piece of boiled meat. 


Boiling seems simple enough, but it requires a certain 


amount of skill. 


more rapidly than when soup is to be made. 
Baking is one of the worst methods which can be em- 


ployed in cooking meats, unless they be baked so rapidly 
that they are almost roasted. The difficulty with baked 
meats is, that they are apt to be tough, and the juices 
with some of the aromatic principles are almost invaria- 


bly destroyed. 


tion to insert the word “ persons” instead of “ males” in 
the government reform bill. It is not at all remarkable 
that Mr. Mill should not shrink from bringing forward 
this subject in Parliament. It is with him an old belief. 
One of his earliest writings was an anonymous tract ad 
vocating female suffrage ; and he has, as is well known, 
a very eloquent passage on the same subject in his book 
on parliamentary government. Mr. Mill is not the man 
to be deterred by ridicule from giving to his theories a 
practical application. In his books he foretells the time 
when the notion of women voting, which now appears 
so strange and absurd and is so provocative of fun among 
small jokers, will become far more familiar, until at last 
in the ordinary course of such things the question can 
obtain a hearing on its own merits. It certainly seems 
that we are coming to this when a paper like 7'’he Tele- 


graph, which takes good care, as a rule, never to be very 


far in advance of the average opinion of the time, is 
found bespeaking respectful attention to this “crochet of 
Mr. Mill” (as the rank and file of the House of Commons 


consider it), and asking what abstract reasons there can 


be against a woman voting for a member of Parliament 
in a country where a woman actually sits upon the 
throne. But the fact is that we are making rapid ad- 
vances in political ideas. There is nothing more certain 
in the world than that we are approaching the time 
when at least every male Englishman—gipsies and va- 


grants excepted—will have a voice in the representation. 


The Tories have made the words “ household suffrage” 
familiar throughout the land, and for an idea to be fa- 
miliar is to be half way towards its practical adoption. 
Their checks and counter-checks, their make-weights and 
balances, will be swept away into Milton’s limbo. Dual 
voting is already done for; long residence and the other 
fraudulent tricks of the Tory bill are equally certain to 
be rejected. They will soon be forgotten as trifling de- 
tails always are; but household suffrage is a great fact, 
and a liberal government, notwithstanding Earl Russell’s 
suicidal declaration to the contrary, must go that far. It 
may seem a moderate reform on your side, but it will 
work a revolution. Can it be supposed that if we had 
anything like a representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment we should have such flagrant instances of the 
Houses’ contempt for opinion out of doors as we have 


If meat is immediately plunged into | even now? Only the other night some member got up 
boiling water it becomes tough ; but the water with the 
meat should be put over a sharp fire and be cooked much 


to complain of a monstrous instance of jobbery in some 
army appointments, and the government thought no 
further answer necessary than that the Liberal govern- 
ment had been guilty of jobbery equally flagrant, Not 
a word about the public interest; not even a hint on 
either side that while the two great parties who alter- 
nately mismanage the affairs of the nation are wrangling 
thus the people pay the cost. 

You have perhaps seen that our House of Lords have 


In stewing, the culinary artist has an opportunity of | appointed a select committee to enquire into the subject 


supplying flavor by means of sauces to material that 
would otherwise be insipid; and this enables him to 
i This 
is a very important method of cooking, and the variety 
The 
remains of roasted or boiled meats can be made use of in 
this way, and, if skilfully prepared, can be made very 


sometimes make use of tough and inferior meat, 


of dishes that can thus be made is almost infinite, 


palatable, 
Good meat should never be fried, 


sirable to obtain in the substance of meat, and the mus- 
cular tissue readily absorbs the hot liquid, which renders it 
disagreeable to the taste and difficult of digestion, The 
flavors of meats are almost always destroyed by frying. 
Oysters, fish, and articles of this kind which are cooked 
very rapidly, may be fried when properly protected by 
meal, bread crumbs, or batter; but there are few meats 
which cannot be infinitely better cooked in other ways. 
In following out the original plan of these articles, 


The fat used in this 
process always has a higher temperature than it is de. 


of trades unions, with which they insist on including an 
investigation into the outrage at Sheffield—the blowing 
up of a man’s house who happened to be a non-unionist—— 
on which I sent you some remarks a good many letters 
back. We all know what the House of Lords think of 
trades unions and may predict pretty safely the sort of 
report which a commission of their nomination is likely 
to make about them, One peer asked what particulars 
of the outrage would be likely to be ebtained by a goy- 
ernment commission which might not be obtained by a 








meats will necessarily occupy more of our attention than 
anything else; and after the few hints which we have 


given concerning their selection and preparation, we will 
endeavor to indicate their physiological place in a dinner. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tax Rounp TaBte, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to slate 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 


their opinions. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, March 23, 1867. 


OnE of the most remarkable evidences of the progress 
of new ideas about the representation of the people in 
this country was afforded the other day by an article in 
our Daily Telegraph on Mr. Stuart Mill’s notice of mo- 


regular tribunal appointed to try some one charged with 
or suspected of the crime, The answer was that men 
will not criminate themselves before a regular tribunal, 
whereas a government commission has the power to grant 
indemnity to witnesses to induce them to speak. I know 


something about the working of parliamentary commit- 
tees and commissions of enquiry, and I happen to know 
that this is just the reason why they are so useless and 
so mischievous. 
lawyer insane to sit on a parliamentary committee and 


It would drive a logical-headed, trained 


hear the way in which “ evidence,” as they call it, is taken. 
There is not the slightest method observed ; not the faint- 
est trace of respect for judicial rules. The witness is en- 
couraged to talk; and what he thinks, or fancies, or 
what he has heard somebody say, or what he thinks 
or fancies that he has heard somebody say, is just 
as good for the commissioners as the best direct 
evidence. All goes down in the unwieldy blue-book 
which invariably follows. It is astonishing the su- 
perstitious reverence that exists here for these blue- 
book “ facts,” as they are called. To be in a government 
blue-book is considered to be as good as true, and yet I 
believe that more lies were never yet printed in one vol- 
ume than find their way into a single publication of this 
kind. How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Nobody is 
sworn, which I would not object to if oaths were entirely 
abolished; but while oaths exist, witnesses who are 
partisans—and witnesses before commissioners are all 
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partisans—will not regard the obligation to speak the 
truth as binding. Add to this that there is no skilled 
cross-examination, no exclusion of irrelevant or hearsay 
evidence, no steady regard at any time to the thing to 
be proved, and you can easily perceive the delusion of 
parliamentary committees and commissioners. This is 
the instrument by which our House of Peers intend to 
get up a case at the cost of the country against the work- 
ing classes, who, after all, do no more than band them- 
selves together for the interests, real or presumed, of 
their particular trades, exactly as their more fortunate 
fellow-countrymen band themselves together, and with 
far more injurious effect on the public interest, for the 
protection of their own professions. 

I cannot help thinking that Miss Braddon has been 
used rather hardly by all this pother about her Black 
Band series of novels, Here is a lady with a talent for 
fiction and a power of production so great that the pub- 
lishers cannot keep pace with her, that is if she publishes 
all her novels in her own name ; for the public is an un- 
reasonable animal, and if it gets more than two novels a 
year from the same pen it protests that they are falling 
off, and that the author is writing himself out. A popular 
penny or halfpenny publication asks her for a story, and 
she agrees to write one ; but here again she would not 
only appear to be over-writing herself, but would also 
lose caste, for nobody will believe in a novelist who writes 
in The Halfpenny Journal. I cannot for the life of me 
see why she should not accept the offer, and conceal her 
name if she chooses, or what right The Atheneum has to 
call upon her to speak out on the subject. I see her 
guide, philosopher, and friend, Mr. Maxwell, takes on him- 


self the guilt of having adopted the nom de plume of 


“ Lady Caroline Lascelles ;” or rather, he lays it on to a 
man who, being dead, we may be sure will not 
write to The Atheneum to contradict him—" his 
Jate literary colleague, poor Sir Lascelles Wraxall, 
Baronet.” This was certainly a doubtful proceeding, 
feeing that there are actually two Lady Caroline Las 
éelles among the éonnections of the Hritish peerage; bit 
it isa Very old deviée of our penny journals of The London 
Journal and Heynolda'a Miscellany elase, whe sed to 
bristle With Haiies of aristoeratia association, The fault, 
after all, was net with Miss Hradden or her guide, pliles 


eplier, and friend, ar even with his * poor friend, the late 


fir Lasesiles Wraxall, Haronet,” but with the great read 
ing publie here, who, high ar low, relish a story so much 
better when written by a lord or a titled lady, 

Mr, Carlyle, who went to Italy intending to stay all the 


winter, soon got tired of the country and of its outlandish 


life and customs. He has just got back again, and hence- 
forth will have none of it, The fact is that he has had such 


weather there that even our famous climate (snow in Lon- 


don a foot deep yesterday) could hardly have matched it. 
He went there simply for health, but was, unfortunately, 
disappointed. The rumor that his motive in going was 


to implore the Italian government personally to cut off 


the supply of organ-grinders who annoy him 60 terribly 
in his retirement at Chelsea is a mere idle story. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH-GOING, 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 

Sm: Having read the article by “ Nemo,” entitled An 
Apology for not Going to Church, 1 am compelled to say 
that, but for his positive assertion that the article is not 
written in a spirit of levity, I should be lead to believe it 
merely an effort to provoke discussion. 

While the Christian religion of the present is by no 
means carried to perfection, yet it is painful to feel that 


those who profess to be competent to separate the chaff 


from the wheat—to be unbiassed critics—should so far for- 
get themselves as to suppose their whole duty done when 
they have passed a scathing condemnation upon that 
which appears to them to be evil, without an attempt to 
rise above that uncharitable state of feeling so far as to 
commend as worthy of consideration the good which re- 
mains. Lz parte criticism is, to say the least, upjust. 
Has “ Nemo” neverentered a church but “three ” times ? 
Has he never heard one of those soul-inspiring sermons 
whose every sentence bore tribute to Him who is above all 
others, and which presented in eloquence far above that 
of the mere human voice that great vicarious sacrifice 
which is the hope of every Christian heart, in all its sub 
limity and supreme unselfishness? Has he never attend- 
ed one of those social gatherings for prayer where God 
was, and united in offering up supplications and songs of 
raise to Him who loves us and has given himself for us? 
ow precious these meetings have been and still are to 
many time alone can never reveal. “Nemo” says: “I 
want this world’s burden lightened, not made heavier.” 
The burden of this world is sin, and although we may fora 
time, through self-righteousness or conceit, be enabled to 
bear the burden with comparative ease, yet it is none 
the less upon us. It is when our eyes are opened and we 
are brought to a sense of our weak and helpless condition 
that we begin to realize how great a load we bear. We 
must feel its weight and be crushed under it before we 


can have a desire to be relieved from it. I would recom- 
mend that “Nemo ” exercise more of that charity which 
he desires (?) so much, and instead of seeking only for a 
plausible excuse for not attending church, to carefully 
consider the inducements for attending divine worship. 
In the dark and unattractive earth may be found a grain 
of glittering gold; in the most dissolute life, a gleam of 
hope; so from many a dull and apparently uninteresting 
sermon has passed a ray of light divine which, entering 
into some troubled soul, has proved a balm for a wounded 
spirit, a shield against temptation, a connecting link be- 
tween earth and heaven, which would aid the soul in its 
flight to the better land—a light which has radiated and 
filled with hope and joy many a dark place. Let any one 
who is free from narrow-mindedness enter one of our 
New England churches, Sabbath after Sabbath, with a 
charitable spirit and a heart prepared to receive the 
word of God, and he soon will esteem ita pleasure as well 
as a great privilege. Your respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
STonincToN, Conn., March 26, 1867. 





To THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 


Srr: Under date of March 23 I read in your paper an 
Apology for not Going to Church containing arguments 
by no means new to me, for I have heard the same from 
private sources, but have not seen them published before. 
I hesitate now to answer them, partly from a dislike to 
interfere with other men’s rules of conduct and partly 
because I know that 

** A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’’ 
For it requires more than a change of opinion to make a 
man love to go to church, as it requires more than a sense 
of ignorance to make a boy love to go to school. 

Your correspondent, however, expresses a wish to 
“hear the still, small voice of thousands of church-goers 
telliag him honestly their motives for a contrary line of 
conduct.” If such be honestly his desire, let him for 
once break through his Sunday regulations and mingle 
with some large, fervent congregation as they sing with 
one accord the well-known hymn, ‘“ Welcome, sweet day 
of rest!” or, “IT love thy Chureh, O God!” and he will 
have a better answer to his question than I ean hope to 
rive him, although, pertiaps, a louder one than he desires, 
Seeing, however, that le has been to church three times, 
and, not liking the services, has determined not to go 
again, he is not likely to heat the “still, sinall voice of 
thousaiids ” in theif own defense, and will probably listen 
sdiie qtilet Sunday to the still smaller voide of one 
ehureh goer, stating soe of the reasons why eliuréles 
ave yet filled and God is yet worshipped in the way of His 
AWA appolntnent . 

The first and strongest motive for this long established 
usage is the * Thus eaith the Lord” which endorsesit ia 
bath the Old and New ‘Testaments, by which it is found 
ed in the first by the command " Keep holy the Sabbath 
day,” and eontinued in the secand by such injunetions as 
* Porsake not the assembling of yourselves together,” ete. 
‘To one of His creatures it seems to me this might sug- 
gest a higher reason for its observance than any of those 
urged against it. 

Were this writing-table a pulpit, and were mine the 
noble office of a preacher, I would expatiate on the 
spiritual blessings which God is pleased to shower down 
in His sanctuary, and which, like the gentle rain from 
heaven, fills all the vessels opened to receive it, and 
falls away from those only whose closed lids offer no wel- 
come to it, leaving them dry and empty as before. But 
“Nemo” has overlooked those high and sacred benefits 
promised to the pious attendant on God's word, and pro- 
poses to spend the day in “ mental and physical repose ” 
—in a “species of dreamy speculation, partly devotional, 
partly philosophical,” which must be a very pleasant way 
of passing a holiday. But reflecting on the programme, 
Texclaim involuntarily, “‘Todream—perchance to sleep /” 
for I have known meditation in all its phases and am well 
acquainted with this frequent result. Has “ Nemo” for- 
gotten that this rest of the body is given for the life of 
the soul? That the body recuperates by repose, while 
the soul is stified by it and lives only in action? In the 
engrossing pursuit of business and pleasure during the 
six days of work how often is this “vital spark of heav- 
enly flame” almost smothered beneath the weight of 
care, and what time then for clearing away all this rub- 
bish? God be praised for the rest on the seventh day, 
when this flame may be fed from the altar-fires of the 
sanctuary and rise with the incense of praise and thanks- 
giving to its Creator ! 

“Nemo” has proved himself a mental and physical 
creature—possibly a lazy creature—and has made ample 
provision for the necessities of such a constitution; but 
he has apparently omitted an important part of human 
nature, viz.: the moral part, the cultivation of which I 
have endeavored to show is another of our strongest 
motives for going to church, 

It is useless to dwell on minor reasons for our conduct, 
since your correspondent admits the beneficial influence 
of churches on society, and thinks it important that in- 
fluential persons should go to church in order to set 
a good example to others. But he sees no reason why 
other persons without ties and without position should 
follow that example, many of whom, he says, “ would 
feel hypocritical to be seen regularly at church.” I 
would remind all such that church-going is not to be 
regarded as a profession of sanctity, but rather of defi- 
ciency and desire for improvement, which is, I trust, al- 
most universally felt, and which none need be ashamed 
to acknowledge. He then brings charges of various im- 
perfections against the Church, which certainly are not 
groundless, inasmuch as we find defects in all denomina- 
tions, arising from the imperfection of human nature; 
and, consequently, inseparable from any system carried 
on by human agency. For instance, he has been to the 





Episcopalian High Church, and when he looked for a 


——_, 
—<—:_ 


simple, fervent exposition of God’s word, was disgusteq 
to hear 
“The snowy-banded, dilettanti, delicate-handed priest intone. 
I am not surprised that in all these ceremonials he 
found much chaff and little wheat. He next tried the 
Low Church, and, besides missing the dignity of cere, 
monials, he was treated to a political rhodomontade jp. 
stead of a sermon. Of that substitute I cannot speak 
from experience. I write, as you see, from Richmond 
where stump-speaking and preaching are still two 
different things, and cannot sound the depths of thig 
people’s abhorrence should they ever see their pulpits 
desecrated by political discussion. I cannot complain of 
our friend because he “went away sorrowful.” On hig 
next trial he found a decorous and devotional service 
but did not like to be told in the sermon that he was de. 
ficient in religion and charity, and that without these 
his future welfare was insecure. ‘“ He wanted to be com. 
forted and consoled, and to have the burden of lifg 
lightened.” Here, again, I cannot blame him ; but I think 
the example of the “upright and worthy friend” who 
sat next to him, and who not only patiently received 
these chidings but liked to hear them, might suggest 
that they were neither unwholesome nor inappropriate, 
His indignation raises suspicion that perhaps the worthy 
minister 

“ Spake some certain truths of him 

That he had scarcely cared to hear ;” 

and that “ Nemo” is not willing to submit himself to the 
same thing a second time. 

The gravest sentence in his letter is that “he finds 
the clergy sadly deficient in earnestness,” and in some 
cases it is, alas! too true, that a minister may find “ his 
Father's business” less engrossing than his own, may 
lack that elevation of soul required for the lively appre- 
hension of sacred truth, or may not possess that ardent 
love of God and man necessary for its effectual demon. 
stration; but this sweeping denunciation of the class of 
men in this world the most earnest, the miost unselfish, 
and the most untiring is inexcusable. How often is the 
enthusiasm of a preacher damped by the first sight of 4 
listless congregation to whom he has addressed a thou 
sand fruitless exhortations, and who have often gabbled 
their idle greetings one to another at the close of his ger. 
mon with a levity that chilled his heart; or dissected 
his most feeling passages with the scalpel of cool éritt 
cisin befure his very eyes! It is not an easy thing to te 
peat this experiment on hutian hearts always with few 
afdor, ider sich disadvantages, Notwithstanding all 
this, for the earnest tritl-aeekor low many praine of 
plife gold are in the ore on Which A Gafeless glance lias 
fallen unheeding! Let " Nene’ sarerully ee@nsider the 
apirit he earried with iit if his three visits to the 
louise of God, and he may partly account for the disguet 
with whieh he eame away, tle ' trivats lie feels as de 
votional as ether men.” [trust sa toa, but do not eon: 
sider the evidense he gives of it absolutely eonvinging, 

In conclusion, | would remind him that there are in 
many churches priests whe do not intone, whe do not 
deliver political harangues, who do not deal exclusively 
in the ‘thunders of Rinai,” but who reverently and 
faithfully endeavor from Bunday to Runday to set forth 
the word of God, and to deliver his messages to the 
world, Respectfully, ete., QUELQU'UN, 

Ricumonp, Va., April 2, 1867, 





To THE Eprtror oF Tue Round TABLE: 


Sin: May I say a little in regard to * Nemo’s” Apology 
Sor not Going to Church? The subject is one of great in- 
terest tome; having watched its results in several in- 
stances and studied well the pros and cons.,I cannot 
agree with ‘ Nemo,” 

In the first place, what do we go tochurch for? To 
offer prayer and praise to God. We Episcopalians find 
in our Prayer Book such beautifully appropriate prayers 
for all occasions, and in the service prayer and praise 80 
happily combined, that it should be a pleasure to join 
with voice and heart whenever the church is opened for 
that purpose, or at least once a week. Sermons are sec- 
ondary, although I acknowledge it a matter of great im 
portance that clergymen should know how to preach 
judiciously. One can overlook a lack of brilliant talent 
if the man who stands before us as a teacher of holy 
things shows earnestness in his work and uses simple 
language. Nothing can be more pitiable than an at- 
tempt to conceal want of thought, originality, and study 
with would-be poetical language ; a general huddling to- 
gether of fine phrases without any idea of relative poti- 
tion, reminding one of the sentences in grammar which 
the pupils are expected to arrange in such a manner 48 
to convey sense. Unhappily there are many clergymen 
who effect more harm than good by a weak attempt at 
what they are incapable of doing. Why will not such 
men read to their congregations sermons that have been 
written by those blessed with talent, and spend the time 
they would have wasted in writing in visiting their peo 
ple or looking up what can be done for the good of the 
Church ? 

Nevertheless, I don’t think the sermons that are de- 
livered should serve as an excuse for non-attendance 
upon God’s worship. If ministers show a want of ener- 
gy,may not that be partly laid at the doors of those who 
stay at home Sunday after Sunday? A man says he is & 
Churchman by education, endeavors to lead a consistent 
Christian life, pays for a pew in church, sends his family 
there, treats the minister politely, but begs to be excuse 
from listening to his preaching. Another spends his 
Sundays at home for much the same reason, adding the 
example of his neighbor. Another declares he doesn't 
care to go to church when the congregation is compos 
principally of females, who can sit and listen to poor her 
mons with more patience than he possesses. Another 
says: “ Mr, Thus and Mr. So, Mr. Here and Mr. There 
never go to church, yet they are good, sensible men. : 
won't go either?” And so the example works; men 
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angles, and the universal light does not reflect alike 
from every point of view. To Henry James he is a phi- 
losopher, not a seer. To Prof. Rossetti he is a mere 
enigmatist, with some occult parallelism of the ceremo- 
nies of masonry. Another will trace his visions to his 
acknowledged “too hearty dinner,” as he describes his 
condition when he had his first view of things unseen, 
and will lay all kinds of mysteries to indigestion ; and 
another, like De Quincey, will note the sure marks of a 
lunatic in his conjoined excesses both of extravagance 
and of dulness ; while a third, like Robertson of Brighton, 
in putting him down as a great genius under hallucina- 
tions, wil! find the majority of men to agree with him. 


MRS. SEDG WICK AND HER PUPILS* 
IPE intrinsic merit of this little volume will quite suf- 

fice to justify the unqualified eulogium bestowed 
upon it by some of the leading presses of the country, 
for, while those for whose advantage it is especially de- 
signed—the pupils whose early thoughts this excellent 
lady has endeavored to direct—must accept with gratitude 


‘such an evidence of her tender solicitude for their well. 


being in after life, there is not a household within the 
whole range of this vast country that might not reap a 
lasting benefit from the precepts she enforces with such 
fervent zeal, ability, and courage. The reader will be 
struck with the absolute fitness, the propriety and prac- 
ticability of Mrs. Sedgwick’s views, rather than by their 
novelty, although we are not aware that similar advice 
has in any instance been administered in a like form ; but 
she avoids all reference to the new and startling theories 
of the day and the vexed questions of woman's rights, 
and even omits any allusion to the subject so ably 
and intelligently treated by Miss Davies of Zhe Higher 
Education of Women. Mra. Sedgwick rather suggests 
such rules of mental and moral training as shall fit a 
woman to any position of life to which she may be called, 
teaching her likewise the vital importance of discreetly 
and conscientiously guiding and governing those precious 
little ones whom the Almighty entrusts to her ‘care, and 
pointing out gently but firmly, and without reservation, 
the almost ineradicable mischief wrought to children by 
the ignorance, obstinacy, and vanity of parents. She 
strongly inculcates the necessity for cultivating reverence 
in a child, and says: 

“Especially let thie respect be evinced towards his 
benefactors, his parents, and those who are entrusted 
with his education. Let him rise up in the presence of 
the aged and pay respect to the hoary head. Those 
parents greatly wrong their children who allow them to 
be guilty of any want of respect towards themselves in 
word or action. The least offence of this kind should be 
treated in the most serious manner, as one not easily to 
be overlooked. Rob your child's soul of reverence, and 
you rob it of a jewel essential to its full lustre and rich- 
ness. ‘Thereis no need, in order to ensure it, to keep him 
at a distance from you. Only be careful that the nearer 


he approaches you, the more he discovers in you that is | 


worthy of reverence,” 


Tenderly and with a mother’s care the authoress leads 
her pupils step by step along the path of early life, with 
earnest admonition and healthful counsel assisting them 
until they reach that period the most serious and im- 
portant of a woman’s whole existence, Nor does she 
leave them then; but in the chapter on marriage, which 
she considers the God-appointed destiny of woman, ad- 
ministers in a Christian and loving spirit some good ad- 
vice which it would be well for every young wife to read 
and ponder on, She says: 


“T think it has been affirmed more than once that the 
first year of marriage is the most important of all, and 
decides the character of all that follow. I dare say this 
is very nearly true, and often perilous consequences result 
from causes in themselves trivial. A scratch in a stick 
of timber may lead to its splitting asunder, and a word 
rashly spoken and unretracted may have in it the voice 
of doom, 

“ As soon as you find out what your husband's faults 
of temper are, tuke care not to give them exercise, not to 
touch him in a tender point. If he give you an unde 
served reproof take it patiently ; ‘answer not again,’ but 
wait until the mood has passed by before you tell him 
how much he has pained you; and be sure this forbear. 
ance will produce more of the sorrow ‘ that leads to repent- 
ance’ than anything else could do,” 


Those who read the book will find that Mra. Sedgwick 
does not uphold the doctrine of slavish subserviency on 
the part of the wife, nor would she have her existence to 
be wholly merged in that of her husband ; but she con- 


siders the contract to be for the mutual advantage of 


both parties, whose interest should be inseparable, who 
are dependent equally on one another for sympathy and 
help through life, and whose natures should supply to 
each other what individually he or she most needs, that 
by their union they may become more perfect. The next 
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chapter in due course of succession is on maternity, and 
here again good sense and practical wisdom are every- 
where manifest. After strongly inculcating upon moth- 
ers the importance of the child’s physical training, of using 
every possible endeavor to make him a fine animal, she 
observes : 

“God has placed in the mother’s heart a deep well of 


tenderness. Is this alone sufficient for her needs? Far 
from it. She must have, besides, wisdom, patience, self- 


denial, forbearance, and a deep sense of responsibility.” 


“Mothers crave admiration for their children. The 
best way by far to render them pleasing is to make 
them good, reasonable, and considerate. This does not 
belong to a very high class of motives ; but God permits 
us to be influenced by all which are not positively un- 
worthy. I have already spoken of the importance and 
duty of cultivating good manners in them, which is really 
quite an essential part of their moral training. An ill- 
governed child is never well-mannered ; he cannot be, 
for good manners imply some degree of reverence or re- 
spect for others, which he has not—self-restraint, which 
he has not—consideration, which he has not--and a 
spirit of self-renunciation, of which he is, almost as a 
matter of course, incapable. Tas it never occurred to you 
when you have seen a mature human being perpetually 
self-absorbed, living, thinking, acting with almost exclu- 
sive reference to himself, what a poor fool he is, and 
what a contemptible appearance he makes ‘” 

Mrs. Sedgwick strongly deprecates the habit, so com- 
mon with parents, of repeating in the presence of children 
the smart sayings, and—-to them—wondrous exploits of 
the little creatures whose vanity is fed by the recital ; nor 
is she less severe in her disapprobation of those parents 
who urge their children to an undue exertion of their 
mental faculties in order to minister to their own self- 
conceit. A proper discipline—which may be perfectly 
well maintained without severity—is requisite with re- 
gard to the food of children, who are generally better 
satisfied when compelled to refrain from what would be 
injurious, and to eat that which is allotted to them, than 
when they are allowed to select what they like, at any 
time they please, and never really know what they want. 
They are always, as this lady wisely remarka, “ craving 
for something more and something different.” 

“Oh, ye parents (says Mrs. 8.), you cannot always save 








your children from everything hard to bear and difficult 
or disagreeable to do—that is, ‘rom the only things most 
essential to their well-being. Fortunately they cannot 
escape the discipline of life ; but, oh what infinite wrong 
you do them by pursuing a course which so completely 
unfits them to meet it! 4 any case, where the results of 
your indulgent treatment have been finally overcome in 
part, at least, it is because your children, by very hard 
effort in after life, have done that for themselves which 
you ought to have done for them, but failed to do because 
you loved yourselves too well.” 


The truth of all Mrs, Sedgwick’s remarks is so appar- 
ent that, as we read, it strikes us with wonder that 
thoughts which seem to be so familiar and yet 80 valua- 
ble should not have been published in a similar form 
long ago; and yet with all the voluminous works on 
education, and on moral, mental, and physical training, 
we cannot point to one containing the useful suggestions 
to be met with in this little book; nor do we now re- 
member an author who displays #o clear an insight into 
the causes which operate adversely to the progress of the 
rising generation, nor one who more fearlessly adopts 
the sometimes unpleasing task of speaking unpalatable 
truths for the ultimate good of the great human family. 

The authoress justly complains of parents who fall 
into the fatal delusion of mistaking love for themselves 
for love of their children, and who resent any criticism 
upon their conduct, even from those whose position gives 
them a right to express censure. As an evidence of this 
wilful blindness, Mrs, 8. relates the following : 

“A pupil of mine once reported of herself to some 
fellow-pupils something very bad, which I thought her 
parents ought to know, and which had occurred, accord- 
ing to her own account, before she came to me. When I 
related this to her father he declared himself certain 
that she had never said it. The next day | was requested 
to meet the mother and daughter at their own house, 
The mother, in presence of her child, talked a long time 
to convince me it was a thing which never could have 
happened by any possibility, and then, of course, came 
the denial of the child. How was there any chance for 
her to utter the truth! After a solemn appeal I then 
made to her not to burden her conscience with a lie, she 
said,‘ Well, what I told was something that happened 
when L was # little girl’ ‘What, when we lived in——~?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, that was when you were only four years 
old” Then turning to me the mother continued ; 
‘Surely, Mrs. 8., you could not Jay up against a child 





excellence of the work induced us to transfer so large a 
portion of it to our columns ; we must, however, assure 
our readers that we have not extracted all the plums, for 
there are words of wisdom scattered over every page, 
and we commend the volume to their earnest consid. 
eration. 





JOAN OF ARO* 


\ HILE history bears testimony to the valor, the he. 

roic deeds, and wonderful achievements of the poor 
shepherd girl who is known to all posterity as “the De- 
liverer of France,” her countrymen have permitted. four 
centuries and a half to pass over before rendering to her 
character and memory that tardy justice to a sense of 
which they are slowly awakening. 

Superior to the age in which she lived, she neverthe. 
less stood forth a representative of the religious enthu- 
siasm, the prodigious valor and loyalty, and the patriotic 
devotion which still lingered in France even after the 
days of chivalry had departed. Her, history is the record 
of a beautiful and exalted soul, in which the serenity 
and rapture of a devotee were strangely blended with the 
courage and manly daring of a hero, Impelled by in. 
ward influences to the accomplishment of the divine 
mission to which she believed herself to be called, 
strengthened and sustained throughout her short but 
perilous career by a sense of heavenly inspiration, pure 
in mind, free from the most remote suspicion of self-in. 
terest, devoted to France and its monarch, she overcame 
all obstacles and went boldly forward to the achievement 
of her great task, uncertain of the fate awaiting her, of 
what form of suffering she might be called upon to bear, 
but with an ever present consciousness of impending 
doom, of early death, of inevitable martyrdom to come, 

Crécy and Poictiers preceded Joan's birth, but England's 
victory at Agincourt, while she was yet a child, awak- 
ened anew the bitter feeling of hostility existing between 
the rival nations, and the dauphin was about abandoning 
the struggle and yielding up his country as a province 
to England when he was saved by the timely help of this 
inspired heroine. She heard a voice which cried to her, 
“Joan, arise! go to the succor of the dauphin. Restore 
to him his kingdom of France.” She applied first to the 
Lord of Bandricourt, the king's captain at Vaucouleurs, 
telling him that the king should be crowned at Rheims, 
and advising that he should not give battle to the enemy, 
adding that she was sent by heaven to inform him of 
speedy succor, 

“We prudently referred the matter to the clergy—the 
right tribunal, he said, to judge of supernatural cases, 
He also consulted the curate of Vaucouleurs, who went 
with him to visit Joan. The curate, that his presence 
might be more impressive, put on his priestly garments 
—his armor against the tempter. He assumed an air of 
great solemnity, exorcised the evil spirits, and warned 
her to withdraw her claims if she were in communion 
with Satan, But the only spirits that possessed Joan 
were piety and patriotism. She underwent the priestly 
ordeal without giving offence either to the curate or the 
warrior. ‘They left her deeply interested but perplexed.” 

She was soon after this sent with an escort to the dau 
phin, who was at once preposseased in her favor, as were 
likewise the princesses and the whole court. ‘The knights 
presented her with war horses, and taught her how to 
keep her seat in the saddle, and every one admired the 
strength, courage, and grace she displayed. But still the 
dauphin hesitated to express his belief in her inspira- 
tion, and it was resolved that she should be sent to Pole 
tiers to be examined by the university and the parlis- 
ment. According to Southey, she “ appall’d the doctors.” 
But however that might be, it is certain that they seemed 
to consider that nothing short of a miracle could save 
France at this time, and they decided that nothing was 
impossible to God, and that there were examples in the 
Bible which might authorize a girl to fight in the armor 
of a man to save her country, ‘The whole account of 
Joan's military career is charmingly narrated in the vol- 
ume before us, more especially that portion which de- 
scribes the liberation of Orleans, then beleaguered by the 
English ; the battle at La Beauce ; the taking of Troyes: 
and, finally, the coronation of the dauphin at Rheims: 


“ Charles was the monarch of the realm; but Joan was 
the palladium of the people, The soldicrs knelt « 
kiawed her standard, ‘I'he women touched her with thelt 
little children as they would « sacred relic, But an Um 
wonted sadness seemed to fill her, and she wept. ©)? 
the name of God’ said she to the bastard (Dunols), who 





anything done at 60 early a period,’ She took no notice | 
whatever of the fact that at first the child had denied | 
the whole thing, and then admitted it, referring to a very 

early period, [t was evident to me that her anxiety was 

not 80 much that her child should be free from offence as | 
that she should seem to be 60, The father was angry, | 
the mother civil, but said; ‘Of course, hereafter, 1 shall 
think it best to keep my child under my own care.’ ”’ 





ileges in making rather numerous quotations, but the 


We are aware of having somewhat stretched our priv- | — 


was standing beside her, ‘here is a good and — 
people ; and when I die, I hope it may be among t pal 
‘Joan,’ said Dunois, ‘do you know when and where y' 
will die 7’ 

“ «Whenever it pleases God,’ she replied ; ‘but I — 
neither the time nor place, Oh! that it were the por 
my Creator that I should lay down my armé, and - no 
to my father and mother, to tend their flocks _ J 
brothers.’ ‘Thus she began to feel those foreshadow ng 


$$ $< $ $$$ 7 
* Joan of Arc; A Blography. Translated from the French. 
Sarah i Garhenks, Boston: Adame & Co, 1807. 
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—— 
of the future which oppress the spirit of the hero after 
the crisis of his destiny has passed, the ascent to glory 
and to victory ; when the last of the tragedy is foreseen, 
the descent from the Mount of Transfiguration, and the 
faneral pyre of the martyr.” 


She continued to serve her country in battle, and was at 
jst made prisoner by the Burgundians and surrendered 
to the English. The Bishop of Beauvais demanded that 
she should be delivered up to the Church for trial, and, as 
he was sold to English interests, his request was speed- 
ily complied with. Her trial at Paris must ever remain 
a lasting disgrace upon the French people, an indelible 
yecord of their ingratitude and cruelty. Valiantly but 
jopelessly did she contend with her infamous accusers 
through her long and unjust trial, resolute to repel cal_ 
umny, and protesting against the proceedings of her ene- 
mies, by Whom she felt herself to be foredoomed. 

“The monk Isambert announced to her the decree 
condemning her to the stake, ‘ Alas! alas!’ she cried, 
raising her chained hands in an agony of grief, ‘ will 
they treat me so cruclly? I had rather be beheaded 
seven times than to be burned alive. Oh, my God! ‘To 
thee I appeal from the injustice of the sufferings which 
are heaped upon me!’ 

“They granted her as a last favor the communion of 
the dying in her dungeon, The inmates of the castle 
and the bishop were present at this solemn feast. On 
perceiving him, she said in a tone of gentle reproach : 
‘Bishop, I die through you,’ ” 

The martyrdom of Joan of Are took place in 1431. 
Monsieur Michelet informs us that “ the pile struck ter- 
ror by its height,” and our author says that the sight of 
this innocent and beautiful but devoted girl drew tears 
even from her stern judges, and—what appears to be in- 
credible—from the infamous bishop himself. 

“Deep silence succeeded to the tumult of the exasper- 
ated crowd, It seemed as though this tempestuous sea 
ofmen was suddenly stilled to catch the last sigh of the 
expiring martyr. A cry of agony issued from the flames ; 
they had caught her dress and hair. ‘ Water! water!’ 
she cried ; it was the last instinct of nature, Knveloped 
by the flames which swept round her like a whirlwind, 
confused words alone escaped her lips. Ifer head 
fell forward upon her breast; ‘Jesus!’ she sighed, and 
her great soul returned to God who gave it,” 


To Lamartine and Henri Martyn we are infyrmed that 
Miss Grimké is indebted for the materials of this sketeh, 
and that it is in the main a free translation from the 
work of the former. From whatever source derived, it 
tellects the highest credit upon the lady, to whom the 
public is indebted for an exquisitely poetical and sympa- 
thetic biography. ‘The portrait of the heroine, which 
faces the frontispiece, is remarkably beautiful, earnest, 
and impressive, and the little volume is presented by its 
publishers in a tasteful and attractive dress. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Volary: A Narrative Poem. By James D. 
Hewett. New York: U. W. Carleton & Co, 1867.--Rare- 
ly do we open a volume where there is at once 60 much 
Wo praise and #0 much to blame, where the praise goes #0 
much to the matter and the blame to the manner, as in 
this, Crude, careless, slovenly, inartistic, full of sole- 
coms and oxtravagances, it still shows marks of decided 
tod unusual talent and bears a germ of promise that, with 
‘more cultivated taste and maturer thought, may one 
day ripen into the fruition of noble achievement, We 
luke it as a good sign in a first work when the “ prom 
io still outruns the deed.” Precocious perfection is apt 
be exhausted in ite first effort, to wither like the prema 
Wre anemones of faithless spring, 

The story of The Votary is neither very striking nor 
the, new, Rudiger—an ambitious youth who holds 


“Fame i# the mightiest rock in life’* great main, 
Toward which brave souls, like emulous swimmers, strain — 
loves and is beloved by Sybilla, a maid who is 
“Content to live well blessed in love, and deem 
The labor for the great ends that fame crowns 
Far nobler than the dazzling crown Itself,” 
But ambition triumphs over love, and, with many tender 
one and solemn vows, they part. Rudiger becomes 
Me Votary of the “sun eyed image, Fame,” and the pro: 
9 Of & statesman who has a daughter Adelaide, 
~—* proud as Juno, with 
A face and form of regal neouty euch 
# painters Jimn when they'd depict a queen,” 
This young lady, as 1 mater of course, falls desperately 
4 love with our hero, visits him in his room and receives 
Mat midnight in her boudoir, with a high-bred seorn 
sig bventionality, where they discuss love and metaphy- 
i, Until at last, ina moment of passion, he forgets his 
Pighted troth and pops the question, When 
Bok o'er the summer morning of her heart 
roke on Sybilla the confirmed report 
th hat Rudiger had wedded Adolatd 
naturally feels badly--so badly that 
‘ “The light of jo 
ie or shone within thoae violet eyes pal vd 
Ot that she never amiled aqain ; her lipe 
ey slow to loae their native habitude é 
Shed Ul the sweet eyes were loyal to her gridf.”’ 
quietly | the only correct thing under the cireumatances — 
Y breaks her heart and diea, leaving her forgive. 


n ; 
abet? 8 lettor for Rudiger, It so happens that he is 


” 
' 
a) 
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feminine curiosity and discovering a suspicious-looking 
curl of hair, gets mad, 
——‘and, with a short choke, broke the’seal.” 
What she reads prolongs the choke materially, and poor 
Rudiger has a most unpleasant time of it when he gets 
home. In fact, he finds the house too hot to hold him. 
Reading Sybilla’s letter, he is smitten by remorse and des- 
pair and rushes away. lor three years he wanders over 
sea and land vainly seeking to lay the spectre of con- 
science, till at last a mysterious Sage appears who re- 
minds him that he ought to be at home taking care of his 
wife. So he returns, but Adelaide, with a proper degree 
of spirit, declines to receive him unless he can assure her 
that love not duty brings him back. Unable to do this, 
he resolves to “ dissimulate no more,” and enters a relig- 
ious order, where, 

* Among devout and pious men, whose work 


Was one of earnest, patient ministry 
In the uncleanest haunts of sin and shame, 


He fathomed now the mighty truth that Love— 
Love, the sole axis on which earth is swuang— 

Is the prime essence of the Deity, 

And Intellect subservient to Love; 

And that true glory is to serve and bleed, 

If need be, in Love's blessed cause; and that 
Love's triumphs and Love's honors are life’s best; 
Jler service noblest, sweetest ; her reward 
Completed joy and an immortal crown,” 

Such is the story in which Mr. Hewett has man- 
aged to concentrate most of the vices of Alexander 
Smith’s earliest and worst manner, Jle shows the same 
predilection for the imagery.of seas and skies, stars and 
flowers—the same straining after metaphorical brilliancy 
without so frequent success in attaining it—the same 
extravagance of expression ; and Napoleon and Josephine 
fillin 7’he Votary the réles of Antony and Cleopatra in 
The Life Drama. My. Hewett, indeed, out-Abbotts Ab- 
bott in his devotion to the “child of glory,” as he fondly 
but floridly styles the emperor ; while as for Josephine— 

* Seraphs can boast of no diviner thrill 
Than in her sumptuous clasp the Conqueror knew.” 

At times this general imitation of manner betrays it- 
self ina resemblance of thought; as, where he says of 
Rudiger, 

“A glad thought blazed like a far-piercing star 
In either eye" (p, 68), 
he seems to have had in mind Smith’s line— 
“The while the thoughts rose in her eyes like stars.” 

Smith’s “comet far splendoring the sleepy realms of 
night” is repeated in Mr, Hewett’s “star far rending 
apace with its refulgent ray” (p. 51); and again, the for- 
mer having found in his “rhyme an adumbration of 
man’s life,” Mr. Llewett is reminded that the procession 
of the flowers “ is an adumbration of man’s soul ” (p. 59). 
We acquit Mr. Hewett of intentional plagiarism ; but 
this unconscious adaptation of thought proves, we think, 
how closely he has studied the author of The Life 
Drama, But he has faults of his own with which that 
poet is not fairly chargeable. His style is corrupted by 
frequent Latinisms, as “ aureate halo,” “ tenebrious feet,” 
“oceulted hoard,” “ rapturists,” “ perfectitude,” “ falsi- 
tude,” “petrean figure,” “igneous eye,” “ vermivorous 
clod,” “ stridulous jar,” and the like, His grammar, at 
times, is faulty, as in the passage— 

“Of much world wisdom, éhan which nothing else 
Will age the countenance of man so soon" (p, 26); 
and in the repeated use of thou and you in the same gen- 
tence. His versification is often rugged and slovenly, as 
in the lines— 
** And she superb in beauty; but, pshaw /" (p. 42), 
which reads like Artemus Ward— 
“The surge, that all her being its flood” (p, 58), ete, 

Alexandrines and rhymed couplets are of continual re- 

currence, ‘I'he verse endings are too often unimportant 


| monosyllables connecting with the succeeding verse, as 


in this: 


* And conscious of her transient empire, the 
Enchantress" (p, 53); 


finally, his metaphors are sometimes confused, 


* And one lone oop. like his unresting aonl, 
Al anchor in the harbor of despair" (p, 88) 5 


not seldom forced, ignoble, or repulsive, 


** Wield not your spade of unbelief to root 

From her heart's soil ite native growth of faith” (p. 04); 
* You cannot now sce clearly through 

The loathsome film and seabs with which disease 

Stops up your eyes” (p, 107); 
* Like the base doltish fisherman who bolts 

With sensual greed the savory mussel, and 

Drops with the shell the perfect pearl, | seized 

The tempting morsel of ambition’s bait 

And past recall lost love's divine repast "’ (p, 122), 


But these are doubtless faults and inexperience, to 
vanish with increase of art, And to offset them Mr, 
Hewett gives us many passages of real merit, from which 
our space will permit us to make fewer quotations than 
we could wish: 


* Renown survives herole lives, as rays 
Of stars, long after they are blotted out 
Vrom space, are visible to mortal eyes” (p, 6); 
“ ‘neath that look, aa bounds an eager steed 
Who feels his rider's lash, the flery blood 
Leapt to her check and dashed across her face" (p, 85); 
© flowers teach P ’ . 
Humility and patience—for though man 
Crush their frail forma beneath his heavy tread, 
Krom their bowed heads still #weeter perfumes rise— 
Their only murmur is their fragrance” (p, 58); 
*onough 
The footfall of the lightest word to atart 
Down from the soul's high lonely mountain tops 
An avalanche af memory” (p.%); 


* How beautifal the heavens in every phase ! 


But, oh! moat solemn, beautiful, sublime 

When the high hush of pes Or resteth there, 
And Night, with mufled sandals, paces on 

Her noiseless way through her mute, mystic realm 


Still, still old Night, thon apeakest of thy God, 
In two mysterious attributes of Him, 





Mt whon it arrives, and his wife, inspecting it with 


Silence aud Mystery, which are of Him; 


Thou teachest us to voice these thoughts to Him, 

* Thy words are worlds, an universe thy thought, 

And space a page made eloquent by thee’ (p. 101) 5 

‘* Tle stood alone so near the heavens, he deemed 

He felt the winds that blow among the stars”’ (p. 112). 
The description of a spring morning on page 24 and of 
“ Eve’s bridal night” on page 66 are also quite good, but 
too long to quote. 

While we do not think Mr. Hewett entitled on the 
evidence of this volume alone to the divine name of poet, 
it is yet so good as to warrant us in encouraging him to 
proceed in that path that leads to the stars, and in look- 
ing forward with interest to his next venture. He has, 
however, a great deal to learn and much to unlearn. 
Though the poet may be born, it is only by long and 
severe discipline and study that he attains the art which 
makes language the vehicle of genius. 


Sybil’s Second Love. By Julia Kavanagh. New York: 
D Appleton & Co. 1867.—This is an old-fashioned 
novel, easily written, easy to read, not descending into 
the tragic depths of human suffering, but treating of the 
checks, changes, mortifications, and delights that fall to 
the lot of a heroine of seventeen, Sybil Kennedy is not 
remarkable in any way except for being very truthful 
and straightforward, and she comes home from school at 
Brompton to her father’s house on the western coast of 
France expecting to find every one as honest as herself, 
and, of course, goes through the usual and sad process of 
attaining to worldly wisdom by bitter experience of 
falsehood, Her father is a mysterious Irishman who has 
bought a picturesque property on the wild sea-coast in 
order to build mills and make rape oil; not a very ro- 
mantic business in itself, but carried on in quite a dra- 
matic way by Mr. Kennedy, who jerks on and off the 
scene in a manner highly suggestive of marionnettes, and 
apparently actuated by similar motives, All the people 
come and go in the same jerky way, and poor Sybil is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery, All to whom 
she clings in turn deceive her. An uncle who appeared 
suddenly, claimed relationship, and taught her to love 
him, confesses that he is no uncle, but a friend who has 
assumed that position for some unexplained reason ; her 
friend Blanche, whom she worships and invites to come 
from school and share her home, does 60, treats her de- 
ceitfully, and steals away her lover. Finally, Mr, Ken- 
nedy runs off with Blanche, who returns in triumph to 
rule over ber early friend as a step-mother, At last the 
pseudo-uncle makes his peace with Sybil, becomes her 
‘gecond love ;” they are married and the tables are 
turned on the artful Blanche, Blanche Cains, the penni- 
less beauty, is a very well drawn character, but atlast she 
is distorted to serve the exigency of the plot. There is 
no reason why she should not be kind to Sybil, whom 
she really likes in her selfish way, after she has succeeded 
in marrying her father ; and such a pleasure-loving, indo- 
lent nature would rather seek to retain the love that had 
in past times smoothed over so many rough places and 
offered up such grateful homage, and would, at any rate, 
only be passively indifferent, not actively revengeful ; 

‘Mra, Kennedy's feelings were too blunt for her anger against 

Sybil to rise very high, But she was displeased, and her dis- 
pleasure was akin to dislike, She was a sort of heathen in her 
way. Nota devout pagan, like Socrates; nor one that subdued 
his passions, like Scipio; nor yet such a heathen as Lucretia, 
who could not survive dishonor, No; but she belonged to that 
countless multitude who have ever been, and will not cease to be 
till time is dead. She was one of those who make gods, emall or 
mighty, of their passions, according to the strength and measure 
of their nature—for whom the tables of the law were never writ- 
ten, for whom Christ died in vain, Customs—circumstances— 
hedge in the majority of these from great crimes or weighty sing ; 
many behave pretty much like Christians, and call themeclves 
such, But watch them closely; see how their eager, sensuous 
natures grasp at every pleasure, 7 joy, and forego no tempta- 
tion, The smallestwacrifice of self is intolerable, The greatest 
is never thought of. They cannot do it; and they neither admire 
nor love the foolish ascetic who conquers the flesh and lays his 
quivering heart bare beneath God's hand, Why punish one’s self 
#0? Was not life given for enjoyment?” 
However she is made actively bad in order to wind up the 
story. Miss Kavanagh philosophizes gently and offers 
cheerful little views of life through the lips of an elder- 
ly relative of Sybil’s. 

“*You see, my dear.’ kindly continued Mra. Meesh, ‘happt- 
ness is nesbetvect, Unchanging trae. What would make you hap- 
py now might make you wretched ten years hence ; youth is made 
to wish and dream, and life to deny youth's dreams and wishes, 
And thank God it is #0, else what aworld of unquietness and 
passion and restlessness would this be, You say lam never dull 

1 will add that Lam happy; but when I was seventeen, how I 
would have scorned my present happiness, how I would have an- 
nihilated itif Lcould! Truly I may bless Providence that I was 
denied my will at that early season and compelled to follow a 
road that [hated—no pleasant one, my dear, but a path full of 
briers, and where many a time I stopped foot-sore and bleed- 
ing.’"’ 

Such a book, which leaves the deep waters of life 
untroubled, is not very interesting to young people, who 
desire to anticipate by their imaginations the strife and 
suffering which have not yet reached their hearts, But 
sometimes those who are passing through the struggle, 
who are facing the terrible realities of life, turn away 
from the writer who touches on them too closely, and 
seck rather repose and a gentle distraction from unquiet 
thought, ‘To such we recommend Sybil's Second Love. 


Mosby and his Men: a Record of the Adventures of 
that Renowned Partisan Ranger, John 8S. Mosby (Colonel 
U.S. A.) By J. Marshall Crawford, of Company B. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1867.—'This is an exceed- 
ingly poor, flimsy, and trashily-written story of events 
whose history might worthily employ able, scholarly, 
and brilliant pens, It is truly unfortunate, in view of 
the vast importance of the military events in this coun- 
try during the past five years, and considering that there 
are beyond question plenty of cultivated gentlemen in the 
South capable of describing them from the southern 
point of view, that, with the exception of Mr, Cooke's 
Life A Stonewall Jackson and some few other books, 
scarcely any should appear but such as disgrace the 
southern cause and the southern intellect by their weak- 

















ness, baldness, and total want of literary merit, We have 
not the least doubt but that Mr, Crawford was a capital 
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which will fill two octavo volumes and is to be abund- 
antly illustrated with chromotints, wood-cuts, and steel 
engravings, is of a very different character from the pop- 
ular works on the war, of which, it seems, no fewer than 
goven thousand distinct books have been issued, Dr. 
Boynton has had from the Navy Department all assist- 
ancy in obtaining exact information from official and 
other sources, and thus his book may be expected to afford 
valuable information on the changes in naval architecture 
and warfare, new forms of ordnance and engines of 
defence and offence, ‘These topics are to be abundantly 
illustrated, while the maps, charts, and plans obtained 
from the government offices will explain the naval 
achievements more clearly than has ever before been 
done, The book is to be a handsome and costly one and 
will be sold, we believe, exclusively by subscription. 


AFTER THE STORM, 
% 
The epray leaps high on the jutting crag, 
But the winds are loud no more, 
The tide Hows in to the drenchéd land: 
With a mighty sweep, like a giant hand 
That is never at reet, the billows drag 
The weed from the wreck-strewn shore, 


i, 
The fisherman's cottage, with slanting eaves, 
Stands lonely againet the eky: 
A crimeon light shone out all night, 
From the window where gleamed two facea white, 
(Oh, phantoms and dreame the darkness weaves !) 
Till the storm had thundered by, 


it, 
But the waya of God are wise and food, 
Whether life or death may be, 
A cheery wife epreada the morning meal; 
Oh, the Joyful teare! they will downward steals 
Aud the feherdan site, in hie oekin hood, 
With bie children on his knee, 
Gronure Cooper, 
Mitssiis, HAnren & Bios, are about to add a valuable 
work to the new contributions to Diblical literature of 
which We lave had recent occasion to apeak, The Hey 
John M'Clintoek, DOD, and Jatnee Strong, ATI, have 
prepared a Cylopwedian of Hiblioal, Theatyywal, and hele 
dadteal Literature, whieh is to fll pix royal cetave vol 
dues OF A thoveind pages each, and, to judge from the 
language of the proppectia, ia to be an ofginal work, ao 
far wank Work of the kind ean be original, Tt certainly 
seems Calvulated to supersede the hecemsity for a large 
gumber of the Voluties HOW heeded in a pastor's library, 


Mu. Howanhd Mebiiiiieon, Clerk of the House of Itey 
peaontatives, is understood to be engaged upon a lle at 
Thaddeus Mtevens, Me, MePherson being an intimate 
personal friend of Mr. Stevens ve well age thorough going 
partiaan, his book, however meritorious in other respects, 
tan hardly fail to be an indiseriminating eulogy, piteled 
in the present high key of party extravaganve 


Tin ley, denice H. Watt has transferred to the man 
useript collections of the Vale College Library the MAS 
and other papers, published and unpublished, of the late 
Janies . Percival, the aubjeet of his recent work, 


Ti Hoy, WinntaAM A. Seorr, DD, will soon publish, 
Affanged in book form, a series of discourses in refutation 
Of Miratiaa, Renan, and others, originally delivered in one 
Of the Presbyterian churches of New York, and founded, 
We believe, upon the Apostles’ Creed, 


Tit following stanvan are aifliciently atriking to pur 
Chase abaolution for a rather pronounced handling of a 
very delicate aubject, The writer's model ia palpable 
HOE; but his work is very Hearly up to the mark of 
the poot whoin he eo evidently admires; 

ATATUH OF OLEOPATIA, 
What! this eold quarry stuff for. Antony's queen | 
Marble for fire; the seulptored art of eyes 
For that consuminate passion that, between 
Love and desire, shook kingdome with her sighs, 
Yet thus she might have looked when the red asp 
Had eucked the sultry Kgypt from her veins ; 
But not when, love-warm trom her warrior'’s clasp, 
The sweet mouth blossomed with the mixed lip-stains, 
Those beautiful lips, and bountifal, that erushed 
The blood-red out of his own, and clung 
With ripe possession till the bosom blushed, 
And all the seething senses swayed and swung, 
Eyes that smote eyes with blindness, perilous deep 
As soundiess cisterns of delirious light; 
Limbs, lustrous as the lotus-laving sweep _ 
Of the Nile waters when the moon is white, 
The sumptuous sense of woman ; the rare feast 
Of queenly body and voluptuous breath, 
To comfort and make glad the enamoured beast 
That crawls and basks and bites it to the death, T; 


In St. Patrick’s Library, Dublin, have been unearthed 
humerous papers believed to be in the handwriting of 
Swift. The library was one of the spots frequented 
by the satirist, and the most important fragment is de- 
scribed as bearing tokens of his peculiarities in thought 
and style. Ze Pall Mall Gazette quotes what it holds 
to be one of the Houyhnhnm chapters elided from Gulli- 
ter from prudential motives, both Bolingbroke and Gay, 
Swift's friends, being open to the strictures against the turf 
of which it consists. The papers, otherwise, are of little 
importance. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Co. have in preparation two im- 
eat Oriental books. The first is Mr. J. Talboys 
heeler's History of India during the Hindt Period—a 
Work to which the author, aside from his Oriental schol- 
atship, is peculiarly qualified, from his official residence 
or many years in Calcutta. The materials for his history 
are indicated in his prospectus as follows : 
tot’: The religious books of the Hindfis, and especially the 
“4 — epics, known as the Mahd Bharata and Ramdyane, 
Which may be regarded as the national treasuries of all that has 
Deen preserved of the history and institutions of the people. 
phere, he compilation of Mussulman annalists and biogra- 
ma.” The original records which have been preserved in the 
cok departments of the government of India, and in the 
rd rooms of the local governments, together with the unofil- 
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cial travels, narratives, and histories which have been published 
since the period when the peninsula of India was first explored 
by adventurers from Europe and elsewhere,” 

The first of these volumes has probably been published 
by this time, and two more will appear within a year, 
bringing the history down to the rise of British power. 
No time is yet named for the issue of further volumes, 
which are intended to contain a history of the British 
administration and a review of the policy of the British 
government, 

The other work is Prof. Max Miiller’s Sacred JTymna 
of the Brahmans as preserved in the Ltig- Veda-Sanhita. 
This will be only a partial translation; for Prof, Miller 
explains that his twenty years of study and Sfyana’s 
commentaries have as yet served to make large portions 
“yield no intelligible sense.” Hight volumes are to be 
published, the appearance of the first volume depending 
upon the rapidity with which subscriptions are made. 


“A SINGULAR complaint ’—we quote from Te (Eng. 
lish) Publishers’ Cireular— 
“has been made by the editor of The Ifebrew National, a new 
weekly journal devoted to ‘the history and literature of the 
Jeraclitish nation,’ againet the editor of Webster's Dictionary. 
The editor of The National has discovered that the word ‘jew! 
has been inserted in that work in the form of a verb, with the 
explanation that ‘to , means ‘to cheat, to defraud, to awin- 
dle.’ So he found it, he states, ‘in the latest edition of Webster's 
English Dictionary, published by Messrs, Bell & Daldy.’ ‘When 
we first observed the above interpretation (he adde), it naturally 
awakened our curiosity to know who it was that started firat that 
novel definition In print; whether Webster copied it from other 
lexleographera, or he himeelf discovered and introduced it Into 
hia dictionary, Accordingly we consulted Johneou's, Riehard- 
son's, Bayley'a, and other dictionaries, but in none could such 
verb or such defluition be found; ao that we could come to no 
other conclusion than that Webster was the fireat malicious au 
thor, However, on further research, to our great amazement we 
traced the original Introduction of the definition in question not 
to Webater, but to the publisher of the last edition of Webster 
This laa twofold wrong committed, Not only did the publisher 
caluinniate a whole race, but he aleo prosely wronged Webster 
by emteeling tito hia excellent dletlonary eo mean a verb, and 
eu talieloiea a definition.’ The editur uf he Hebrew National ie 
Hob tinatirally angry at finding the race to whieh he belongs 
eiieiiatived dn thie way) Dit tu de Th appeare that the editor of 
Webster has ab obvloie anewer. A compiler of a dictionary hae 
Hothing to do with the liberality of liberality of the tieage of 
Worde; le hae Only to deterinine how they are weed, and tu Fe 
Cord the fiet dh its proper place, The editor sg tae tu Wish 
even to onl the word “dew! altogether, ae a Hieknaine And ‘a 
fiere fabeieation ’ Tut this is to eet ip a iiletaken standard of 
4 lexibauraphers ity, Whith Ie clearly ta thelide every word 
Feully iii tee, eithee eollaqubally OF Th Titerative, With the beep 
fink, perhaps, of words of a@ grossly indecent character, That 
the ise of the Woed Felerred tuis a mere vulene prejidios, and A 
lihel tipon the Hehrew people, we filly aeknowledgey but the 
Wejidioe And the lihel are a faet, and the compiler Who Wider 
dah sto eive a Complete dietioinry Of the lanheiiave AiehE hot ta 
fippress it, The Jews. ar, if ove Coniemporary prelers it, the 
Hichrews, are rapidly ‘living down,’ as the pliraee is, this tin 
fonided prejudice, And, alter all, it is the Cliristian rather than 
the Israelite who ought to feel ashamed at finding it recorded in 
adietionary of the Mnglish language,” 
As to the exoneration of the editora of Webster, who sim 
ply did their duty in recording a word they found in fre 
quent use, we avee with The Publishers’ Cireular, and 
we lope it ia right in believing that the prejudice againat 
the people in question is being ‘lived down.” The faet 
is, however, that in this eountry—where it would seem 
the use of the offensive word originated—-the popular 
conception of the word “Jew” hy no means estends to 
the entire Hebrew race, but is taken to signify that clase 

chiefly of German nationality--whieh alfeets junk 
sliopa, second-hand clothing stores, and other disreputable 
avocations, and that the word is ueed to eharacterive the 
tode of dealing for whieh theae professions ate faiious 
Avainet the entive peconidhand and pinchbeck jewelry 
face there is al WAGOnGquerAble Aversion in the American 
inind, but toward the Hebrews, as auch, We believe none 
auch is felt 


Aviona new Hglish books sinee our last announees 
ment are to be mentioned, The Life, Letters, anid Speeches 
af Lord Plunket, with preface by Lord Brougham, edited 
hy the Hon, David Plunket ; a Memoir of General dames 
Oglethorpe, Kuounder of Georgia, by R, Wright; Ireland 
and her Churehea, Vol, 1., by James Godkin ; Religious Life 
in Kngland, by Alphonse Esquiros; Physiology and Pa- 
thology of the Mind, by Henry Maudsley, M.D. ; The 
Wail of the Vatican, a poem, by Edward Slater; also, 
novels by Blanche Marryat, Harry Moreland, William 
Platt, George Grettan, Holme Lee, I, 8, Macquoid, Julia 
Goddard, Mark Lemon, 


Tue Rey. Joun $8. C, ABBOTT—as we regret to see 
since we have no small esteem for The Anglo-American 
Times as a staunch friend of this country—is contrib. 
uting to that journal a series of papers on T’he Recon- 
struction of Europe, as viewed from the other [this] side 
of the Atlantic. ‘lhe first number is adequately described 
by the stock statement that “ itis written in Mr, Abbott’s 
usual vein.” ‘lhe gentleman, by the way, is about to re- 
turn to this country, having crowned his Napoleonic tri- 
umphs by obtaining “an autograph letter from the Em- 
peror giving him permission to present to the Prince 
Imperial a magnificent work in three volumes on the 
American Indians.” 


Mr. Herpwortu Drxon has added to the sixth edition 
of his Vew America, just published, a preface in answer 
to Father Noyes’s criticisms. The Colorado papers, it 
seems, are very indignant about his description of Denver, 
which they style libellous, adding, in token, probably, of 
the civilization of the region, “ He will not be likely to 
venture back here again.” 


Mr. W. Carew Hazuirt has commenced tlie publica- 
tion, in parts, of a Jand-book to the Popular, Poetical, 
and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain. The period 
covered is from the invention of printing to the time of 
the Restoration. 


Mr. Ruskrin— as we learn from the Cambridge corre- 
spondence of The London Review, which hardly agrees 
with the recent accounts of his ill health disqualifying 
him from all work—is to be Rede lecturer at Cambridge 
next term, Professor Tyndall having been his predecessor. 
These lectures have hitherto been upon scientific subjects 




















with the exception of one course—by Prof, Willis—on 
the history of Trinity College, 


ARTEMUS WaAnp's bust is being made from a posthu- 
mous cast by Mr, Edward Goflowski, 


Mr. M. D, Conway has been elected a member of the 
Savage Club, 





THE TRINITY FESTIVAL. 

ALL who are interested in high-class music should re- 
member that the festival of the Trinity choirs takes place 
in St. John’s chapel on Thursday evening, April 25, and 
make arrangements to be present upon an occasion which 
promises to be an exceedingly interesting one. Handel's 
Messiah is to be performed, in aid of the Funds of the Poor 
of the parish and under the immediate auspices of the 
rector, clergy, and corporation, of Trinity Parish. Miss 
Brainerd, Miss Sterling, Miss Matilda Phillips, Mr. Per- 
ring, and Mr, Thomas will be the principal vocalists, and 
the band and chorus will consist of nearly three hundred 
performers, selected from the Philharmonica, the Har- 
monic Society, and the Mendelssohn Union ,and including 
the choirs of Trinity, St. Paul's, St. John’s, and Trinity 
chapel. The performance will be under the direction of 
the organists of the parish, the conductor being Dr, 
James Pech ; and the entire arrangements will be under 
the efficient guidance of Rev, Dr. Young, as chairman of 
the committee of management, 

There will be a final chorus rehearsal at 8 o'clock on 
Thursday evening, April 18,in the large rooms at the 
rear of St. John’s Chapel; and a full rehearsal of both 
chorus and orchestra at 4 on Wednesday afternoon, April 
24, On the morning of the festival, it being the Feast 
of St. Mark the Evangelist, there will be a full choral! 
service in ‘Trinity Church at 11 o'clock by the united 
choirs of Trinity parish, Tickets for the oratorio, at one 
dollar each, may be had of either of the sextons of the 
parish and at various shops in Broadway and elsewhere ; 
and reserved pews, suitable for families, may be obtained 
of Me, Atdrew Craig, sexton of St, John’s, Varick Street, 
at the clergy offive in the fear of the building, from 10 
until 4 daily, The fortheoming celebration, apart from 
that jattinsie Worthiness of its object whieh elould ap 
peal toall in the parish whe are conecientions and be 
Hevolent, Will, Without doubt, be one of great artiatia 
terit and ¢e/a?, abd will probably be the means of draw 
ing together an audience of remarkable brillianey, eul 
tire, aiid intelligence 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Correspondents af Nates and (hieriéa ave veméinded that na com 
munivations fo'THe Haunt 'Tantp will he read by the Hditora 
aj they aie not authenticated by the writer's signature, 


To tHe Borrern or THe Rounp Tapie 


Bint Mrs, Win. HW. Burleigh, of Brooklyn, is the auther of the 
little poem quoted (ineorrectiy) in your paper ef the gid ult., by 
your correspondent © line T. Haga.’ Lsubjein a correct version | 

“THE BNOW," 
* Pencefully, dreamily, slowly, 
It comes through the halle of the air, 
And falls to the earth like a spirit, 
‘That kiieels in its whiteness at prayer | 
‘Mid the sere leaves she layeth her forehead, 
While the forests ate murmuring low, 
As telling the heads che has brought them, 
The beautiful epirit, the Buow,” 

HROORLYN, Mareh 40, 1807 
To THe Horrek oF THe Retnn Tania) 

Bini f always Bip josed Misa Bhepard to he the anthor of 
Chiles Atieheste? and Counterparts, but Hpon the shelves af the 
hookstare from which L praciFe your paper is a hank published 
hy Peterson & Hros., of Philadelphia, entitled," The ‘Mulohmaker, 
hy Heatrice Heynolds, aiithor of Charles Auehester, Counterparts, 
ele.” 

iinowitg the interest you take in protecting the publie fram 
literary frauds, | would respectfully ask you, if this is one, to ex 
pose it through the columns of your paper; if, on the eather hand, 
itis & veritable production of the author of Chunterparts, I should 
like to know it. Very respectfully, T, 

PRinceron, lil., Mareh 28, 1867, 


To tHe Eniror or THe Rounp Tasis; 


Sin: I wish to say one word with reference to the * brilliant 
and incisive criticisms,” unctuous with brilliant incisiveness, 
which adorned the columns of THe Rounp Tass last week, 
The masterly critics who have * edified’’ us permit me to invite 
to a careful perusal of a critique of Sir William Hamilton on the 
Epistole Obscurorum Vivorum, in The Edinburgh Review for 
March, 1831. See also Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, Thie invitation is not sarkasticul, 
but is extended in good faith. Truly yours, A. F,R 

WASHINGTON, March 31, 1867. 
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THE NEW BANKRUPT LAW, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW Yoitit, 
PUBLISH THIS DA¥| 
THE BANKRUPT LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
1867, 


With notes, and a collection of American and English Decisions 
upon the principles and Practice of the law of Bankruptcy, 
Adapted to the use of the Lawyer and the Merchant. By 
Edwin James, of the New York bar and one of the framers 
of the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act, 1 vol. 
8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 





This important work was prepared by Mr. James during the 
time the legislation in Congress on the subject was proceeding, 
the main provisions of the law having been carefully supervised 
by him, The novelty of the practice has left American lawyers 
without experience in Bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has, 
therefore, endeavored to supply the practitioner with a treatise 
on the subject upon which he may confidently rely. His expe- 
rience as one of the Commissioners for the amendment of the 
English Bankruptcy Law, and as an extensive London practi- 
tioner in Bankruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the task. 
The author has also endeavored, by the adoption of a clear and 
untechnical style, to render the work a guide to the merchant and 
the layman. 





*,* HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above work by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of $3 50. 





Now Reapy. 


NINGTON’S 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, NEW 


AENEID. 


YORK. 


THE ANEID OF VIRCIL, 


Translated into English verse (Scott's ballad metre) by Jonn Co 
NINGTON, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Oxford. 
An elegant library edition, in large, clear type, handsomely 
printed on toned paper. 
uncut, $2 50; half calf, $4. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 


“The very lightest, freshest, and yet most accurate metrical 
translation of Virgil that has yet. been added to our literature.”’— 
London Examiner. 


**As we are enticed on by its magic muse, we cannot doubt 
that Professor Conington has chosen the best metre. ’’—London 
Atheneum. ‘ 

‘It is scarcely possible within our present limits to do justice 
to the critical and poetical qualities displayed in this transla- 
tion.”’—London Saturday Review. 

*Profeseor Conington’s translation will certainly do much to 
increase among the general public a right understanding and ap- 
preciation of the great Roman poet.”’—S’razer’s Magazine. 

‘It was reserved for Mr, Conington to give us a thoroughly 
English phase of poetfy which has all the vigor as well as the 
sense of Virgil. ’—Hlackwood's Magazine, 

For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
Of Feseipt of price, 


“A Good Thing.” “Look at It.” A Hand- 
fome Pictorial, A Capital Family Magagine, Try THe lite 
PRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL half a year—danuary to duly 
for $1, or & year for $8. IL is a good medium for select advertise- 
ments, Newsmen have it, Address FOWLER & WELLS, f80 
Broadway, New York, 





PARIS. 


THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to THE Rounp TaBLE, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tuz Rounp TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence. 

The Parisian Correspondence of the paper will shortly begin to 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and val- 
uable for perusal both at home and abroad. 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 





English and French Advertisements for Tuz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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Messrs. 
451 BROOME ST., NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH ON WHDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 
FRITHIOF'S SAGA, 
THE GHHAT AWHDIAH HPIC, 
Translated inte Haglish, and edited hy Bayanp Ta¥ionr, 
idmo, gilt top, pp, xxxi,, 201, price $1 75, 


*,* Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 





** No poetical work of modern times stands forth so prominently 
and peculiarly a representative of the literature of a race and 
language as the Frithiof’s Saga. Immediately upon the appear- 
ance of the poem, its claim to be placed at the head of the imagin- 
ative literature of Sweden was recognized, Noone attempted to 
controvert the decision, and it has only been strengthened during 
the forty-three years that have since intervened.”’—Zvtract from 
Mr. Taylor's Preface. 





JUST IssuED. 


IN THE PATH: 
By Joun SAUNDERS, 
Author of Bound to the Wheel, Abel Drake’s Wife, etc., etc. 


Svo, paper, 260 pages, price 75 cents. 
Trade supplied by 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 


128 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE LION A NOVEL. 





DAVID. c. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


506 BROADWAY (vr-sTAIRs). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books siti filled. 


- NORTH-WESTERN 
INSURANCE AND MERCANTILE JOURNAL, 
FOR APRIL, 1867 
ENLARGED. 

INTERESTING AND 





VALUABLE, 





CONTENTS! 


Frauds on Insurance Companies, 

Commercial Travellers, 

Accident Insurance, 

The Prevention of Disease, No. 3. 

Imperial Virtue. 

The Tax on Cotton, 

Outrageous Legislation. 

A Lost Polic y-Holder, Part 3, 

History of the Great Music House of Root & Cady. 

History of Gilbert & Sampson. 

Careleseness as to Fires, 

Thirty-four Years Ago. 

Business Changes from Feb. 27. 

Monthly Digest of Insurance, Mercantile, Financial, Mining, 
Manufacturing, and L iterary news, 


Address all communications to Enrron, N.-W, INSURANCE AND 
MencantiLe Jounnan, P.O. Box 16, Chicago, Hl, 


Weerrran News Co., General Agents, Chicago. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOURAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BHOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU ATRERT, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail, 


GEORGE STECK & co. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


— 


FLORENCE S. 





M. co., 


505 Broadway, New York. 


LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 





[ Apr. 135 1869 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


POR FAMILY Usd 
AnD 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSRR, 


__ PRINCIPAL OFFICH, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Wheeler & Wilson’ 8 Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 

Report of the American Institute, 





SCHREIBER 
CORNET MANUFACTURING Co, 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MANUFACTURING 
WIND INSTRUMENTS IN BRASS, GERMAN 
SILVER, AND OTHER METALS. 


These instruments are rendered superior to all others by nn. 
merous improvements, which are the result of the skill, experi, 
ence, ingenuity, and perseverance ot Mr. LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
and are secured by letters patent, granted in the United States 
and Europe. 

These improvements relate to the FORM, the ACTION, the 
WATER-VALVE, and the MEANS OF CONSTRUCTION, 


Descriptive Pamphiets, with fall particulars, list of prices, and 


| voluntary testimonials given by Messrs, C. ANSCHUTZ, CARL 


BERGMANN, THEODORE THOMAS, GEORGE F, BRISTOW, 


may be obtained on application, 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


AGENTS, 


21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York, 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
203 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 
THE FIRST HISTORICAL TRANSFORMA- 
TIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

From the French of Athanase Coquerel, the younger, By &. 
P, Evane, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literature 
in the University of Michigan, 

Ready about May 1, in a handsome 16mo vol, price $1 0). 

Vor sale by all booksellere, or copies sent by mail free of port 
Age on receipt of the price, 

*,* A liberal discount allowed to élergymen, etiidents, and Il 
Dfaries, 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE NEW DAILY, 
THREE 


ONLY CENTS, 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 


THE NEW DAILY, 
ONLY THREE CENTS, 


a Se ————————— 


THE EVENING GAZETTE. 
THE NEW DAILY. 


ONLY THREE CENTS. 


THE EVENING “GAZETTE. 
THE NEW DAILY. 
ONLY THREE CENTS. 
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- MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORI, 
OFFICHA, 1546 AND 158 BROADWAY, 


sixTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
Jan, 1, 1867, 


RECEIPTS DURING THH YHAR: 

yemiums, Hxira Premiums, ete,, $1,486,147 60 

for en and Rents, . ‘pitts $ 198,816 74 
For Jaterest and Rents accrued, , 80,671 06 $1,710,685 40 


DISBURSEMENTS; 

Paid Claims by Death on Policies and 
Bonus, and Payment of Annuities, 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revy- 
enue Stamps, Medical Examiner's 
Fees, Commissions, etc., : : 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies and Bonus, Interest 

on Dividends, etc., . ’ ° : 


ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank andon hand, . . : 
Bonds and Mortgages, . ; ° . 532,180 00 
Loans on Policies in force, _. ° » 1,876,335 23 
(The actuarial estimate of the value 
of the policies which secure these notes 


$316,287 66 
215,607 55 
194,894 15 $726,789 36 


$36,512 18 


a about $1,700,000.) 
Waited States and New York State 
Stocks, ce i eo ROR 
Quarterly and semi-annual Premiums 
deferred, and Premiums and Inter- 
est in course of collection and 
transmission, . * 498,829 41 


Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 


: 371,339 68 
(Market value of the securities, 


499,116.) 
terest accrued to date, and all other 
property, . ° ° . ° - 101,172 89 


Total, . . « . . . $3,525,877 64 


ADVANTAGES TO ENSURERS. 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
ENSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 
NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 
ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFELTING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 
ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER 
ONE PAYMENT, 


The following are examples of the operations of the last divi- 
dend: 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1863, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO, 


Age Amount Premium Added Total 
atIseue, Enesured. Paid to Policy. Am't Pol, 
40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13,572 
85 8.000 1,092 2,848 10,848 
80 7,500 408 2,708 10,208 
i) 7,000 571 2,505 8,505 


This is an entirely new plan, giving ensurers the largest return 
ever made by any company in the same period. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 

J. L. WALSEY, Secretary. 

8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

H. Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. 

ABM. DUBOISE, M.D., Med. Ex. 

H. G. PIF FARD, M.D., Assistant. 
Office hours from 11 to 12 and from 2 to 3 P.M. 


GEORGE A. FRENCH, Manchester, N. H., General Agent for 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

J, MASON EVERETT’, Boston, Maes., General Agent for 
Mastachusetts. 
genet. §, & Rt. 8. WIRES, Burlington, Vt., General Agents for 


ermont, 

0, % _— Rochester, N. ¥., General Agent for Western 
ew York, 

von & BUSWEHELL, Buffalo, N. ¥., General Agents for New 
ork, 

L. D, WINDSOR, Hrie, Peni., General Agent for Penney! 


fila, 
RW APENCKH & CO,, Cleveland, Ohio, General Agents 
for Unio, Tidiana, ete, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co, 
45 WALL STREET, 


Januany 1, 1867, 
OABH GAPITAL, . 3» + + + + + + $400,000 00 
SURPLUS. vee : : rei fil 
ASSETS, , » $561,881 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
Biates through the ** Underwriters’ Agency,” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President, 
iF Remsen Lane, Secretary, 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M, KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
So_zE AGENT, 
509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





The Round Table. 


KALDENBERG & BON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GHNTINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THH UNITED ATATHEHSA, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, HTC.,, CUT ON PIPHS, 








N.B.— The Meersouaum is positively the BEST, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color, 
A large and select stock now on hand, 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country, 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us. 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


Send stamp for our Illustrated Circular. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp or ApvIcE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggiste’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER, 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or Te. per lb. 


In saving your waste grease, and 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 


THIS IS THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness, 
A great French Physician says: ‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, andfood, The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
@te,, Cano tipset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is he aieh 

bulwark aiid Assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This eplendid Tonie is how weed by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a" Btomach out of order,’ And particularly 
do these Hittera serve the purpese of these whe "live out of 
doors,’ and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Taw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats, 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stamach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger, The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time, Howmuch 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along with a gentle 
yet powerful Tonic, than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death, 


S—T—i860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate, 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U.S. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 








239 
DOTV'S CLOTHES WASHER, 


Using beiling-heb gids, saves three-fourths the laber and time 
takes out all the ditt—na sore hands, ve fetid air, AG injury ta 
the elathes, 

"Tt really merita ail the good that ean be said of it, "—Rural 


New Yorker, 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS, 

wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most delicate 
garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

*,* Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible ap- 
plicant from each town. 

Send for circulars, giving wholesale and retail terms. 

R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 


82 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PuysiIcrans, and Pro 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 

and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E, Church, 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 


N. Y. Eye Infirmary. . 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent's East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 


Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HegeMaAn’s CAmMPHoR Ice witH 
GuiycenineE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine, Sold by Druggists. 


25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars,—Heceman's Benzine 


“| instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, 


Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


For Sale,—A Montuty Macazine, having a good circula- 
tion and an established and increasing reputation. To any gen- 
tleman of literary tastes and possessing some capital (not a large 
amount) the above offer affords a fare opportunity for building 
tip @ fine literary property. Addfess 

MAGAZINE EDITOR, New York, Post-office Box 4086, 


A Gentleman, 4 Doctor of Philosophy, who speaks French 
Aid German, proposes to reside abroad for two oF three years for 
the pirpose of etidy, ehiefly at Herlin And Paris, He will take 
two pipils whe may he thereighly well Fesommended, He refers 
to Pres, Woolsey, af Yale Coliege, and Prof, Drisier, af Columbia 
College, Address d, A,, P, 6, Hox 1496, New York 


A Gentieman of Experience in the Editing 
and Management of Daily Newspapers, a graduate of Yale Col 
lege, desires to make an engagement in the eapacity of Editor, 
Refers, by permission, to the Editers of Tus Kounp Tasin, 
Address 'G,,”’ Office of Tos Rounp Tasis, 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 








For Sale.—A copy of The Autographic Mirror, Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864. This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons, 

A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parloror library. Price for the 2 vols., $65. Apply to 
AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix's Histoire de France. 3 
yols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744. From the library 
of Rev. Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853. Apply to AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITER- 
ARY REFERENCE. 


Wanted. -—A copy of Parker's Reminiscences of Rufus 
Choate. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 


Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Address 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have Just Puntisurp a New Wonk sy Epwarp Srencen, 
UNTITLED 
CERMANY FROM THE BALTIC TO THE 
ADRIATIC; 
' on, 
PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND VENETIA, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE LATE WAR, 
By Cartatn Srencen, author of Sketches of Germany and the 
Germans, etc,, etc., and containing Portraits of the King of 
Prussia, Emperor of Austria, King of Italy, and many of 


the most celebrated Officers in the late War. 8vo, cloth, 
price ¢3. 





A New anv Cueap EpITIOoNn or 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Old and Wew 


Testaments. Edited by the Rev. C.8&. Carey. Post 
8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 


The Blackfriars Shakspere. Edited by Charles 
Knight. Complete in one volume. Printed by Clowes & 
Son on toned paper, post 8vo, cloth, 1,073 pages, price $2; 
half calf, $3 50; tree calf, gilt edges, $6 


Half Hours with the Best Letter-Writers and 
Autobiographers: forming a Collection of Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 
Knight, editor of Half Hours with the Best Authors, etc., 
etc. S8vo, cloth, $3; half calf, $4 50. 


Tue New EDITION oF 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, thoroughly revised 
and re-edited by the original projector and publisher, Mr. 
Charles Knight. Printed by Clay on fine tinted paper, with 
upwards of 1,000 beautiful illustrations from the original 
wood-block. 8 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; tree 
calf, gilt edges, $75; full morocco, $100. 


The Shakespeare Callery. <A reproduction in com- 
memoratiun of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, inaseries of beautiful Photographs reproduced from 
Boydell’s Shakespeare, Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, 
$10. 


The Works of Laurence Sterne; Containing the 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy; a Sentimental 
Tour through France and Italy ; Sermons, Letters etc., with 
a Life of the Author, written by himself. 8vo, cloth, $3, 


Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Illus- 
trated with many hundred engravings on wood, from de- 
signs by Wiliiam Harvey, on toned paper, 3 vols, Svo, cloth, 
$15; half calf, $20. 


The Pictorial Gallery of English Racehorses: 
Portraits of all the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and Bt. 
Leger Stakes, from 1831 to 1850, and a History of the Prin- 
cipal Operations of the Turf, 


Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry: with explanatory notes, etc., etc, and 
many engravings by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, Franklin, and 
others, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, $6. 


Correspondence of Charlies, First Marquis 
Cornwallis, Edited with Notes by Charles H, Ross, 


Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $9, 


The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bi- 
ography, Memoirs of Distinguished Men of all Ages and 
Nations, by Writers of Eminence in the various branches of 
Literature, Science, and Art. Conducted by Professors 
Eadie, Rankine, Lankester, Bowen, and John Francis Wal- 
ler, editor, Illustrated with numerous fine steel portraite, 


6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, $50. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries, A 
new edition from the Text of Colonel Jobnes, with Notes, 
a Life of the Author, etc , etc., illustrated with 120 engrav- 


ings. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


Monstrelet’s Chronicles, commencing at the year 1400 
where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, and continued 
by others to the year 1516, with many illustrations. 2 vols. 


royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


Routledge’s Cuide to London and its Sub- 
urbs ; comprising Descriptions of all its points of interest. 
By G. F. Pardon. A new edition revised and improved, 
with Illustrations, a Map, and Index. 16mo, cloth boards, 


50 cents. 


Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(ireland). 


The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pirn 45, Nontn Riven, 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER BAILING KVENY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Currency, 
FIRST CABIN,.... mre STEERAGE, wn. 
toLondon, .., tol jondon, (secs = 
to Paris, . . . « 125 toPuris,. ... « 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
age, $35—payable in Currency. 
Passengers aleo forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 
at moderate rates, 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, #45, 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 
For farther information apply at the Company's Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York, 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 


Assets, 1867, » © «© « « $2,000,000 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO. T, SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


wr ILL BE ene pong 15: 


WHERE SHALL HE FIND HER ? 
From French, Translated by J. D. A. 
‘‘The most interesting and exciting novel of the season.” 
16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, bevelled, $1. 
Send in your orders early. Editors’ copies sent with first 


orders. 
CROWEN & CO., Publishers, 


493 Broadway, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE, 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lycoums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

I.—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


Il,—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 


IIL.—TO RECKIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU. 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 


VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 


VIL.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 


VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 





X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES' CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 





The Bureau requires a fee af One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken, The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 

cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name $1. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


or 


LIPPINCOTT & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


J. B. 


NEW AMERICA, 

By Wm, Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Athonwum, nnd author 
of The Holy Land, William Penn, etc, With [lustrations from 
Original Photographs, Complete in 1 vol, crown octavo, 
printed on tinted paper, extra cloth, price §2 7%, 





Extracts From TUL Revitws or THn Press, 

The instalment already perused gives abundant ag. 

surance that we shall possess in ite pages a book of uncommon 
spirit and variety and one so fraught with instruction as well ag 
amusement as to be eagerly sought and appreciated by all think. 
ing Americans,""— The Round Table, 
“, . The accounts of al) his strange acquaintances, the free, 
lovers of Oneida, the Shaker monks and nuns, the Tunker ce)j, 
bates, are equally full of interest and information. We think we 
have indicated pretty fairly by our extracts the value of Mr, 
Dixon's theorizing, and as for the interesting nature of the facty 
which he has collected, we might transfer half his pages to our 
columns and not exhaust his store of what in our opinion is ex. 
tremely readable writing.’’—7he Nation. 


“ 
. 


From North to South he seems to have let no oppor. 
tunity escape him for observation, and his work may therefore be 
termed an accurate description of American scenery and society, 
The mass of information the book contains, however, 
would ensure it a large sale without its other excellences,”— 
Pittsburg Leader. 

ant Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfally and well, and 
we can recall no previous book on American travel which dwells 
so fully on these much vexed subjects.”"—London Times. 





Heaven and Hell. Heaven and its Wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen, By Emanuel Swedenborg. Printed 
on toned paper, extra cloth, demi Syo, price $2 50. 


Clobe Edition of Scott's Poetical Works. The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, with a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Square 12mo, price, 
cloth, $2; cloth, extra gilt top, #2 25; half turkey, gilt top, 
$3 50; half calf, gilt extra, $4; full Roxburgh turkey, gilt 
extra, $6. 


Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood, From 
his Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with ao 
Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England, By 
Eliza Meteyard, With numerous jllustrations, Printed oa 
superfine paper, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 


Robert Severne: His Friends and His Ene: 
mies. A Novel. By William A. Hammond, 12mo, extra 
cloth, price $1 75. 


Lives of Boulton and Watt. Principally from the 
Original Soho MSS, Comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Steam Engine, By Samuel Smiles, 
author of Lives of the Engineers, Self-Help, Industrial Bi 
ography, ete, With a Portrait of Watt and Boulton, and nu 
merous other illustrations, Printed on fine toned paper, 1 
vol, royal &vo, strong cloth, price $10, 


The Last Days of our Saviour, For Passion Week. 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of the Evangeliets, Arranged by Charles D, Cooper, 
Rector of St. Philip's Church, Philadelphia, A nent 16mo, 
bound in cloth, with side stamp, price $1, 


True Protestant Ritualism, Being a reviow of # 
book entitled The Law of Ritualism, By the Rev, Charles Il, 
Hall, D.D,, Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washing: 
ton, D. C, 


Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed cepecially 
for the use of Teachers and Learners, By Lyman H, Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosopby in the College of 
New Jersey, Small 12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 


Up and Down the London Streets. By Mr 
Lemon, With numerous illustrations, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 


price $5, 


On Inhalations in the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Respiratory Passages. ByJ. M. Da Cots 
M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, price $1 25. 


Terra Marize; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History. 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States. 12mo, cloth. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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